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THE DEBATABLE LAND.* 


Few subjects can be more fascinating than the theme and 
purpose of this book, —the effort to group general testimonies 
and personal or special proofs other than those afforded by 
the deductions of reason and faith from the order of nature, 
the constitution of the human mind, and the letter of Script- 
ure into a direct proof of the existence of another world. 
The interest of the subject few thinking people will dispute. 
As the desire for immortality increases, as life and being 
grow richer and more desirable, as the scope of man’s nature 
extends and his ideals advance, he has, if not a resolute 
Christian believer, a more and more trembling hope of sur- 
viving the grave. Probably some of the greatest minds and 
hearts are most exercised with doubts and fears lest the 
longing for immortality should prove at last a delusive self- 
flattery. Indeed, a few of the most dignified and earnest 
people, baffled in faith, discreditors of the supernatural ele- 
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ment in Christianity, and doubtful of the influence of what 
they consider only a higher superstition upon the people at 
large, are returning to Stoicism. They are beginning, in 
their despair of a future existence, to disparage the thoughts 
and desires that reach beyond the only life that is sure. 
They wish, they say, to make this life the subject of the 
interest, the aspirations, the ideals, that are now mainly 
directed to another. Let justice, truth, duty, peace, happi- 
ness, reign here! and to that end let all the powers and 
thoughts of humanity be expended in bringing about the 
speediest reformation of man’s circumstances and his inner 
thoughts and feelings! 

It is a gross injustice to suppose that among this class of 
secularists, as they are sometimes called, there are not many 
truly religious men, men of profound humanity and spiritu- 
ality, men of the highest personal graces, good Christians in 
every thing but belief. There is even something specially 
noble and exalted in a virtue, and goodness, and purity, 
illustrated by real and persistent self-denial, which is with- 
out expectation and without support or warning from any 
future state of rewards and punishments. We cannot be- 
lieve that any persons of this kind, however unfounded or 
presumptuous they may. deem a faith in immortality to be, 
and however submissive to what they may regard as inevita- 
ble —annihilation by death, —can be without the old longing. 
The purer, nobler, stronger the soul, the more pain it must 
feel to fold its wings and sink into eternal sleep; the more it 
must desire to try its pinions in warmer and clearer skies, 
and over a less limited domain. 

But mere thinking, apart from Christian faith, and under 
the guidance of science and philosophy alone, does not seem 
to encourage faith in a future life. For the pure intellect, it 
even grows less probable every day. Faraday, one of the 
greatest of modern scientists, and one of the most noble of 
human beings, says, “I believe that the truth of that future 
cannot be brought to his (man’s) knowledge by any exer- 
tionof his mental powers, however exalted they may be; but 
that it is made known to him by other teachings than his 
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own, and is received through simple faith of the testimony 
given.”* It survives in the world in strength, so far as it is 
not a natural instinct, suppressed or latent, in most, except in 
their higher moments, mainly by the hereditary faith of the 
masses, who have inherited it from the Church. It is not 
by thinking, but by not thinking; by believing what it is so 
pleasant to be assured of, on venerated authority, that the 
faith in a future life is mainly perpetuated in its traditional 
and undisputed character. There are millions of people 
who, educated in the Christian faith, have received the 
doctrine of the Resurrection without one scruple or doubt, 
but who are without the least sense of the difficulties it pre- 
sents, or the smallest competency to estimate them if they 
ever heard of thein. But there are already millions more 
who have broken away from Church and Creed; who have 
rejected the miraculous element, and with it the histori- 
-eal truth of the Christian religion, and who either doubt the 
existence of any future life for man, or put it among the 
vague possibilities, concerning which we wait the great 
teacher, or the great extinguisher of all need of teaching, 
Death | 

Now, undoubtedly, the greatest boast ever made for Chris- 
tianity, is that its Founder came, bringing life and immortality 
to light; and the Resurrection unquestionably was the most 
potent argument the Master’s apostles had for the authority 
and preciousness of the new dispensation. Whether the Resur- 
rection occurred or not —a question I shall not at this stage 
of the argument assume or discuss, — none can deny the tre- 
mendous influence a belief in its reality has had on the faith 
and character of humanity. Whether immortality be a fact or 
a fiction, a faith to be realized or to be disappointed, few will 
question the vast effect it has had to raise human hopes, to 
deepen moral feelings, to cheer and console mankind, and to 
elevate nations and society at large. The secularists them- 
selves may be partly right in thinking that much energy, as- 
piration, and hope are wasted upon a future, which would 
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be better expended in improving the present. Yet even the 
candid portion of them would be obliged to confess that the 
people who have done the most for this world, have been 
those who lived most for another; that motives, inspirations, 
affections, drawn from faith in God, or Christ and immor- 
tality, have usually supplied the self-denial, the pity, the 
sense of obligation which have made them philanthropists, 
and the noblest servants of their race. A long experience 
has so connected atheism and infidelity with a disrespect for 
social and civil obligations, that it has required all the 
efforts of enlightened Christians to mitigate the laws which 
made matters of belief subjects of criminal jurisdiction. It 
is no less true because religious liberty must at all hazards 
be maintained, that opinions touching God’s being, Christ’s 
authority, and the soul’s immortality, are intimately con- 
nected with the order, security, and happiness of society. 
But we cannot safely force or control belief, however sacred, 
or brand its conclusions, however false, with civil weapons. 
That is a precious modern discovery! It leaves us to con- 
tend with errors of opinion only with reason and testimony. 
Ought we to be less concerned about opinions than the 
Spanish inquisitors themselves? Nay! we owe them a finer 
inquisition; but our racks must be those of reason; our 
screws must be applied to the mind and conscience, not the 
thumbs; and our hot irons must be that “logic-on-fire” which 
Demosthenes defined true eloquence to be. 

Now the Resurrection, as the fundamental miracle of the 
New Testament and the corner-stone of Christ’s historical 
place in the world, has doubtless felt the chief shock of 
critical, and scientific, and philosophical objections. Dis- 
proved or abandoned, it is not too much to say that faith in 
immortality falls back on the instinct which practically 
animated only the finer spirits of antiquity, such as Plato 
and Cicero in anti-Christian times; with this great addition, 
that it is now reinforced by the experience of what the 
doctrine has done to lift up our race since it became the 
popular belief of Christians. For it will not be denied that 
the implicit faith it has so long received has been immensely 
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serviceable in stretching, kindling, developing man’s spirit- 
ual nature, even were it to be disproved now. If Chris- 
tianity were abandoned as true history, as divine revelation 
to-morrow, its blessed work, its immeasurable services to the 
race and the world could not be overstated! It can never 
be forgotten, it can never die! Its essence has entered into 
the organic life of civilization, and left the chief stamp of 
beauty upon its features. 

It is in this state of things— with an alleged decline of 
positive faith in the supernatural authority of revelation; 
with a tendency to pure secularism in many, and with scien- 
tific, philosophical, and independent minds in a condition of 
general scepticism; with a wide-spread materialism and in- 
terest only in the present world, and an alienation from 
Protestant Christianity on the part of not a few educated or 
liberal minds, and a disposition to Roman Catholicism as 
the only refuge for positive faith on the part of humble and 
pious natures—that the author of this work comes forward to 
present the claims of what is so ill-called Spiritualism, as a 
resolution of present and future difficulties; a restoration of 
the Christian Religion to power and place; an explanation 
of miracles which will accord with that reverence for law, 
as universal and unbroken, which marks the speculations of 
the time, and a ground for new confidence in a future life, 
as well as for views of that life more human and engaging 
than have hitherto prevailed. 

It is our duty and pleasure to say that if Mr. Owen does 
not establish his theory or faith, nobody is likely to do it. 
A man of intelligence, truth, and candor, experienced in 
public affairs, a clever lawyer, an honorable diplomatist, a 
well-educated and eminently thoughtful man, known at 
home and abroad for his purity and worth, he is one of the 
most reputable witnesses who have ever flung their good 
name into the scale of “spiritualism.” He commands a 
logical, unaffected, business-like style, free from the nau- 
seous sentimentality, or the maudlin rhetoric, or inflated jar- 
gon, which have so usually marked the advocates or apostles 
of his views. Usually, the opinions and testimonies in 
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favor of this new gospel had only to be traced to the wit- 
nesses to discover in their eccentricities nervous excitability 
and semi-lunacy, both the grounds of their opinions, and the 
reasons for promptly rejecting them. But, certainly, we 
must suspect the candor of any reader of this book who 
refuses to see a profound love of truth, a genuine simplicity 
of purpose, and a reverent and sweet temper of mind in its 
author. He is not a rdsh and hasty convert to his opinions. 
For fifteen years he has devoted himself to the study of his 
subject; is read in its literature in all the principal lan- 
guages; has made the most careful and patient observations 
under the best possible conditions of its alleged phenomena. 
He has collected testimonies bearing upon it from all 
sources, and, so far as we have been able to verify his quota- 
tions, never conceals or misrepresents his authorities. He is 
not a medium, and says he has little of the “sensitivity” 
which is the usual cause of openness to the faith he espouses. 
But with this general admission, we feel bound to say that 
Mr. Owen has a constitutional and hereditary tendency to 
depart from received maxims and ideas; has a powerful 
element of hope, and perhaps unconsciously to himself, and 
held in great modesty of bearing, an undue confidence in his 
own personal opinions. We shall never forget the astonish- 
ment with which we heard his father say in 1849, we think 
it was, and in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean, when we 
happened to be fellow-passengers, that he felt confident that 
if the Almighty would intrust him with absolute powers for 
a half-hour, he could reconstruct human society in such a 
fashion as to make it run smoothly and beneficently on to its 
perfect destination. A heritage of confidence like this is 
almost necessary to the undertaking of such a task as his 
son has proposed to himself; but it suggests a doubt whether 
a certain hereditary unsoundness of judgment may not radi- 
cally affect the testimony, however cautious and honest, of 
this witness. It is almost certain that only one class of 
minds, very unequal in intellectual powers, but agreeing in 
a certain disregard of common sense, a love of departure 
from general testimonies, fondness for novelty, and openness 
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to influences rather than evidences, composes the leaders, 
prophets, and apostles of Spiritualism. It is not decisive 
against them any more than the eccentric, morbid, excitable, 
and impractical temperament of most poets and artists is deci- 
sive against the truth and value of poetry and art. But as we 
do not, with few exceptions, much value poets and artists out 
of their own sphere, as men of practical wisdom and sound 
judgment, so we should certainly be very cautious in admit- 
ting the testimony of men of visionary, highly excitable, 
morbidly nervous temperaments, to much authority in set- 
tling matters of science, or history, or practical religion. 
The author of this work is as free from these objections as 
any man who has publicly dealt with the matter. But we 
consider “ the personal equation ” one of serious importance 
in estimating the value of his and all other observations on 
this subject. Usually, impeaching the competency of wit- 
nesses is a poor business, and matters of testimony had 
better be judged by an examination of the evidence, rather 
than of the antecedents of the witness. But it is impossible 
not to allow for temperament, constitutional organization, 
and personal qualities, in assigning the proper weight to tes- 
timonies upon such essentially improbable things as we are 
called to accept in this volume. 

Again, the author is a lawyer, and shows us the benefit of 
his training in this work. But we think he is an uncon- 
scious advocate rather than a judge, honest and capable, 
but bringing all his powers to bear to establish in other 
minds the conclusion he has reached in his own. It is im- 
possible not to admire the unconscious art shown in his 
“ Prefatory Address to the Protestant Clergy.” It is for the 
most part a clear and valuable statement of the attitude of 
the religious world in its recent struggle with the spirit of 
modern science, and modern political and social experience. 
We hardly know where so much information, clever discus- 
sion, and instructive statement can be found touching the 
condition of religious faith as affected by the Reformation, 
and the reaction on the Reformation; the rise of free inquiry, 
and the independence of science; and on the condition of 
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nakedness of positive faith, in which the destructive results 
of German and French criticism have left millions of modern 
hearts. There isso much with which we heartily agree in 
the writer’s ideas on the impotency of all claims to infalli- 
bility in any mind but God’s own, the absurdity of the 
theory of plenary inspiration—as if the Infinite could be 
emptied into the finite, —— and even on miracles and spiritual 
gifts, that we thank him heartily for this portion of his 
work. The unfavorable effects on morality and civilization 
of such doctrines as vicarious atonement, original depravity, 
a personal devil, an eternal hell, are strikingly set forth, but 
with the limitations of the author’s own predilections, not 
with a keen sense of the providential part which truths 
disguised in exaggerated and distorted statements play in 
the divine economy, yet with a substantial sense of what is 
recognizable at this date as untrue and injurious in their 
influence. The author does not stop to inquire what good 
influences these dogmas may have wrought, nor what essen- 
tial truth is hid under their formal errors. We could give 
him some aid here from a point of view as liberal as his 
own. But the failure to do justice to the history of opin- 
ions, and of God’s providence in them, to the guidance 
under which the Christian Church and the whole race has 
been kept at all periods of its unfolding, is one of the prin- 
cipal defects in the writer’s qualifications as a public guide. 
This is very apparent in his formidable statements in re- 
gard to the reaction on the Reformation. He wonders that 
the tidal wave that Luther set in motion, and which swept 
so many countries that afterward emerged from the surge, 
did not prove the permanent tide-mark of Protestantism. 
And he ascribes to the defects in Protestantism, and to its 
inadequacy through its errors and accretions and defects, 
and specially to its denial of the existence of a present won- 
der-working power in the Church (which Roman Catholicism 
ever maintained), its failure to hold its ground, much ‘more 
to advance and capture the Christian world. But, clearly, 
convulsive movements of opinion — political, religious, social, 
scientific—never keep the ground they first invade. Like 
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armies swarming over the provinces of a foreign country, 
and outnumbering the population, threatening to drive them 
into permanent subjection,—like* the Normans invading 
England, conquering it, and yet becoming finally wholly ab- 
sorbed in, and subdued to, Saxon life,—so ideas swell like a 
flood, or rage on like prairie fires, and seem for a season to 
have devoured all other ideas native to the soil; but a single 
generation shows how exaggerated: their first influence was, 
and often how little permanent influence they exerted. Who 
does not recall the fury of popularity with which the ideas 
of Gall and Spurzheim and Combe spread from Boston to 
St. Louis, and threatened to make craniology and phrenology 
the mental philosophy of this country? Who has not seen 
hocemopathy seizing and dividing the confidence and patron- 
age of the public, in one generation, with the venerable 
claims of the regular school of medicine? Where is phre- 
nology now out of Messrs. Fowler and Wells’ shop and their 
agencies, or out of the heads of people just beginning to 
think? And where will homeopathy probably be a half 
century hence? But both these spurts of revolt against sci- 
ence, experience, and common sense had attending condi- 
tions of usefulness, and will leave valuable residuums of 
amendment in cerebral science and in practical medicine. 
Protestantism is, in its very name, a confession of only a 
provisional service. It is a protest against a dissolving error, 
and owes its life and importance to the toughness and vital- 
ity of that error. Roman Catholicism, in like manner, carries 
its sentence of death in its very title. Roman, as an adjec- 
tive, denies the very Catholicism its substantive affirms. It 
is just as absurd as New York arithmetic or Edinburgh as- 
tronomy would be. But if Roman Christianity dies, where 
is Protestantism? The Christianity which is under Roman- 
ism will not die, and the Christianity which is under Prot- 
estantism will not die; but Christianity will not protest 
against itself, whether it live at Rome or Geneva, London or 
Vienna, Boston or New Orleans. We object wholly, then, 
to the idea that Roman Catholicism is showing new vitality, 
or Protestantism declining, in any sense unfavorable to the 
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progress of liberty, truth, and piety. Romanism is essen- 
tially shorn of political power,—the only logical peril con- 
nected with its existence. Whatever progress it makes on 
its spiritual merits, is a progress for truth and not error, and 
for the Christianity which Protestants ought to feel to be 
more precious than their Protestantism. So when Protest- 
ant dogmatic errors or weaknesses or follies ceased to spread, 
as they did, the moment the civil power was withdrawn 
from their support, the Christianity under them was put 
upon its merits, and its working has been since not territo- 
rial, and not numerical—a worthless test, — but moral and 
spiritual, and to be noted in the civilization, the moral qual- 
ities, the justice, piety, worth, it has drawn into its train, or 
established in the countries that have received its spirit. 
Does Mr. Owen propose to compare the characteristic Roman 
Catholic countries now in the world — Italy, Spain—with 
the characteristic Protestant countries— England, America? 
Does he propose to reckon the one hundred and ninety-six 
million Romanists in the world with the one hundred mill- 
ion Protestants, as though man counted against man for 
equal values in reckoning the moral and intellectual ten- 
dencies of the race? Who owns the world? The three 
hundred million civilized and Christian people on the planet, 
or the one thousand million savages, barbarian, and heathen 
who form the residue of its population? Is civilization, or 
Christianity, or Protestantism, in estimating their value and 
prospects, to be put to hand vote? Church statistics no 
longer wholly cover Christian ideas and triumphs. Chris- 
tianity is happily quite as much in the world as in the visible 
Church. Its leaven is working, never so powerfully as now, 
in politics, literature, life. And the secondary agencies 
which Christianity has reclaimed or sanctified, without 
branding them with her own title, are now doing her work, 
under the name of common schools, the press, popular liter- 
ature, the scientific and mechanical improvements of the 
world; peaceful treaties of commerce, and international 
courts for the settlement of disputes, just laws, and equal 
rights. A great part of the piety once expended in emotion 
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and profession and dogmatic belief has gone into practical 
action. It has passed out of the sanctuary into the work- 
shop; is no longer exclusively in the religious organ, but in 
the general organism ; is not to be seen in the shape of pure 
leaven, but in the lightness and wholesomeness of the loaf. 
Religious faiths which take form in gorgeous cathedrals, gay 
festivals, and splendid rituals, may indicate the exclusive 
predominance for an age of certain powerful religious ideas, 
but by no means indicate the prevalence of equality, justice, 
truth, self-respect, or private worth. Protestantism buries 
its Christian ideas in secret places, in private hearts and con- 
sciences, and they come up in domestic, social, and political 
rights and graces. Roman Catholicism places hers in golden 
chalices, and under embroidered cloths upon the altar, to be 
worshipped, and they remain, not without influence, but 
essentially barren and powerless for the advancement of 
society. 

We cannot admit, therefore, that the Christian religion, 
or Protestant Christianity so far as it is the Christian relig- 
ion, is declining, or waning in influence, or demands any new 
forces, or has failed to accomplish the expectations of its 
founder, or the reasonable hopes of his faithful disciples. 
We cannot concede that the doubt or question of certain 
theological ideas long associated with Christianity — which 
now: prevails—is any discredit to the truth or reality of 
the Gospel. We seem to see the faith of Jesus of Nazareth 
every day emerging more clearly from the cerements in 
which it has been bound,—like Lazarus in his tomb. 
Doubtless our author would in a certain sense admit this. 
But the ground of his whole argument is, that Protestantism 
has latterly failed; that Romanism is coming back; that 
Protestants have no weapons adequate to contend with her, 
unless they accept those which Spiritualism has—if her 
followers are to be believed —lately recovered, the early 
wonder-working powers and marvels which originally aided 
in establishing our religion. 

Before asking what credibility belongs to the alleged 
wonders of Spiritualism, considered as testimonies from 
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another world, it is proper to consider how favorable to the 
real interests of Christianity, considered as a moral and spir- 
itual influence, the positive and external testimony of inter- 
mundane intercourse would probably be. Would the sort of 
evidences which Spiritualism claims to offer be really in the 
line of the influence by which Christianity is most distin- 
guished? If anything is characteristic of Christianity, it is 
its wonderful reticence touching the nature and form of the 
life to come. No details, nothing definite, nothing to fore- 
stall or favor private speculation, is to be found there from 
the lips of Christ, or out of the obscure Book of Revelation, 
if that is an exception. Everything in the New Testament 
appertaining to the future life concerns either the fact of its 
reality or the principles of retribution. Even the existence 
of a future state is rather as an old idea, fortified by new 
evidence assumed, than asserted as a new discovery. In- 
deed, eternal life, as Jesus unfolds it, is not chiefly a thing 
of time and space. It is immediate and universal. Death is 
abolished, and spirits on earth are put essentially in one 
sphere with spirits in heaven. God is not distant, and his 
true children are not set waiting for his appearance, but 
have them now, as father and friend. Faith, which is the 
Gospel principle of life, is distinguished from sight, in find- 
ing its testimonies in its own nature, and in using the spir- 
itual or moral senses to discern its objects. Indeed, eternal 
life is a life of eternal principles, and when man lives, not 
from his outward, but his inward senses, from reason, con- 
science, and immortal affections, and not from fleshly appe- 
tites and passionate lusts, he has immortality. Death does 
not then bound his horizon, affect his plans, baffle his aspira- 
tions! The real triumphs of the Gospel have been the tri- 
umphs of faith, of the soul over the senses, of what is 
immortal in us over what is mortal. For, be it remembered, 
that the Gospel did not create what it brought to light. 
Man was immortal, even when he did not fully know it, 
and in all ages and places. To make him know this, by the 
awakening of his immortal principle, by putting him upon 
his higher nature, is the main object and method of Chris- 
tianity. 
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It is not to be denied that Christianity accords with and 
aids all moralizing, refining, and spiritualizing influences, in 
this respect. We have always, unless our own times present 
some exceptions, found a high intellectual and moral culture 
increasing man’s sense of his spiritual essence, and arousing 
longings, and provoking curiosity about the future. Socra- 
tes, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, are evidences of this. Christianity, 
whose main feature is the inspiring and exalting life and 
career of Jesus, added to its spiritual testimony, the gift of 
the Resurrection, and other wonders, which drew a vivid 
attention to Jesus, as a divine messenger, and tended to 
overcome the scepticism of the senses, by showing him alive 
after crucifixion and burial. But it is probable that his 
character does more now to render the miracles believed 
than his miracles do to support his official character as a 
teacher sent from God. It is the wonderful conjunction in 
him of a superlative truth, beauty, and spirituality, with the 
miraculous powers which he exercised, or became the subject 
of, that places him so much apart from all other beings and 
founders of religions. But certainly in our day the miracu- 
lous element has somewhat expended its force and value. 
It sustained Christianity when spiritual faith and experience 
were feeble and ineffectual, and nursed them into life and 
strength. At the present time it is hardly too much to say 
that the miraculous elements commingled with Christ’s 
history, are its chief embarrassment with thoughtful men. 
But we are far from believing that even distrust of the 
miraculous is a radical distrust of Christianity. Itis indeed 
a question of vital importance how capable the Gospel is, 
regarded only as a purely moral and spiritual system or 
influence, of sustaining itself and its institutions. We may 
even thank those who are trying this experiment! They 
are flinging themselves boldly upon their spiritual faculties, 
and valuing Jesus mainly for his wonderful spiritual insight, 
his holiness, his acquaintance with God, and his power to 
draw men upwards into his own life of the soul. We see 
and feel the truth of much that they say about the superior 


claims of Christ as a holy person, life, influence, rather than 
. 
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as a miracle-worker. But, while not dependent on his mira- 
cles for our faith and love, nor on any wonderful physical 
works that he wrought, we recognize too plainly the insepa- 
rable warp and woof of spiritual truth and miraculous acts 
forming his history, and value too much the artless and self- 
evidencing records of his life, to be able to discard the 
miraculous facts, or to doubt that they were designed to 
play a very important part in his providential work. 

Is it, however, by the use of the miraculous element, that 
modern Christianity is advancing Christ’s cause? Is it not 
more and more by laying the stress on the moral and 
spiritual element? Nay; is it by speculations into the nature 
of the future life, or rather by looking into the nature of 
God and his works, and the soul and its sphere of present 
duty, that modern thought and experience are profiting 
most? The chief hindrance to the influence of that wonder- 
ful man, Emanuel Swedenborg, has been the prosaic and 
incredible details with which he has filled up what the Gos- 
pel left so general and vague, —the future life. His genius, 
great on its moral and spiritual side, was overweighted on 
its marvelling and visionary side, and has kept him in a 
place far below what his otherwise extraordinary character 
and services deserve. We recognize distinctly that the pur- 
gatory and the heaven and hell of the Romanists are popular 
but vulgarizing elements in their system, — mainly derived 
from heathen and monkish legends, Popular Christianity 
often rapidly spreads, and keeps its hold upon the masses, 
by its sensuous, its perishable, and transitory elements. But 
all progress in any Christian body, considered apart from 
numerical growth, is a progress out of definite and tangible 
marvels and outworks of faith towards a spiritual commun- 
ion with Christ, and that eternal life that dwells in the 
immortal principles of faith and charity. No attempt to 
make the physical basis of another life an object of interest 
to enlightened Christians has succeeded. Isaac Taylor 
might have done it, if there had not been an essential incom- 
patibility between the spirituality and the reserved temper 
and import of the Gospel, and speculations about the modes 
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and details of the life beyond the tomb. We have rarely 
known a person of marked spirituality or lively sympathy 
with Christ, who did not feel an unfeigned disrelish for all 
alleged speculative theories touching the nature and form of 
the future existence; who did not prefer vagueness and 
ignorance as to the method, rather than ingenious surmises 
drawn from physical analogies, and rest its hopes and faith 
upon God’s power and goodness and Christ’s assurances, added 
to the testimony of the essential principle of eternal life in the 
soul, which implies, and assures it of its deathless nature, 
and not on any suggestions or ideas which were clearer and 
more sharply defined, but wholly individual and human in 
origin and authority. What, then, would be the effect of 
setting Christianity up again in this world on a basis of new 
testimonies of a wonder-working kind? Has the Catholic 
Church, which in other ways has done much, done anything 
for the Gospel—however much it may have done for its 
own system —by its claims to persistent miracles, — bleed- 
ing saints, and winking madonnas, and celestial appearances 
to favored nuns and monks? Have not these claims been 
among the chief causes of her superstitious and darkening 
influence ; her fatality in modern times for science, literature, 
and liberty ; her rejection by the most enlightened and Chris- 
tian countries? And now if—miracles certainly not more 
dignified than hers — haunted houses, and ringing bells, and 
walking tables, and floating hands, and self-moving pencils, 
are to be accepted as testimonies of the presence of spirits 
from the world beyond the grave, and to become the new 
buttresses of Christian faith in immortality, we cannot but 
feel that it is a very disastrous assault on the spirituality of 
our religion. We should expect to see the faith in a future 
life thus saved or established, producing no moral and 
spiritual influence whatever for true religion, after a century 
of trial. For notwithstanding what Christianity owed, at 
the time of its founding, to miracles, it was not its spiritual- 
ity that profited by them, and Christ distinctly said that 
those were more blessed, who not seeing believed, than those 
who like Thomas believed because they saw. For to have 
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assurances of a future world, through any other than the 
testimony of the moral and spiritual nature, does not in the 
least degree strengthen the moral and spiritual senses, or 
invigorate moral faith. It rather supersedes and dismisses 
the religious faculty. We do not see that it would favor a 
man’s purity and goodness of life, to guarantee him two 
hundred years of existence in this world. It would prob- 
ably weaken his prudence, and diminish his foresight. Thus 
God has wisely furnished no means of making the length of 
life here a certainty, or a confident hope, and its uncertainty 
is a great providential element in its moral prospects, and 
controls more of its interests than all are willing to see. To 
guarantee by positive proofs, independent of character, spirit- 
ual culture, and moral development, a future life, would be 
to let immortality, as a dignified working principle, down to 
a vulgar level of life-insurance. We should expect to see 
the future world under this influence becoming less inviting 
than this in men’s thoughts; more frivolous, incoherent, and 
sensuous, like Mohammed’s heaven of houris, and gradually 
infecting the religious ideas and practices of this world with 
its own vulgar pettiness and sentimental follies. The pres- 
ent condition of Christian faith is, on general principles, a 
hundred times more encouraging and promising than such 
an outbreak of intermundane forces would leave it. At 
present, we are in the dark confessedly as to the place, form, 
and methods of life of the departed. We know positively 
nothing of their vehicles of existence, or their heavenly 
society. But we have over against us, in this world 
of cares and struggles and disappointments, of restless 
appetites and desires, a great hope, a home of spirits,— too 
sacred, holy, and blessed to be invaded by our curiosity, or 
mixed up with our imperfections, or made partaker of our 
sensuous weaknesses. We fly in thought and aspiration, on 
wings of prayer and meditation, to that heavenly abode; we 
think vaguely and reverently, but not blindly, of what may 
be going on there; but our spiritual culture and growth lie 
mainly in seeing God by faith, and communing with his 
spirit, and in fellowship with Jesus Christ. The moment 
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we allow our fancies or imaginations to wander with a 
curious quest in search of external details; to substitute 
prayer to saints, or converse with guardian angels, or inter- 
course with earthly friends now ascended, for the dignified 
and exalting intercourse of prayer and holy communion of 
our spirit with the Spirit of our spirits, and with our Saviour, 
we let down, we degrade, we imperil the very substance of 
the Christian faith, and bring in a sorry, garrulous supersti- 
tion, which reflects our own weaknesses and frailties, upon 
the pure and awful, but reticent and silent, simplicity of 
the ennobling Gospel of Christ. 

Without any examination of the pretensions of Spiritual- 
ism, and without any reference to its actual influence, we 
should, on general principles, deplore its existence as a 
proven reality. We should, in advance of its alleged evi- 
dences, assert that it was distinctly not according to the genius 
of the Christian religion, — more in the line of Mohammed and 
Swedenborg. We should be disposed in advance to say that 
Christian faith repudiated any alliance with it, and Christian 
spirituality revolted from its materialistic embrace. Not 
by such a door could we desire to see into heaven. The 
methods, the testimonies, the revelations it boasts, instead 
of strengthening must weaken the Gospel as the gift of 
God, and destroy the Church as the home of spiritual aspira- 
tions and affections! 

But it must be admitted that these a priori objections 
should yield to positive evidences. If Spiritualism has satis- 
factory proofs to offer of its faith and pretensions, if it can 
do what the author of this work promises, “afford conclu- 
sive proof, aside from historical evidence, of immortality,” 
we must accept it, despite our reluctance, or our doubts and 
fears of its consequences. What, then, is the evidence offered, 
and what is its value? It is various and multiform, and we 
cannot here pretend to do it justice, except in the general 
spirit of its claims. We do not propose to set it up on all 
its pins, and then bow] it out. But we have a disposition to 
show it all the fairness compatible with our space and time, 
and a belief that we understand its general idea, and can 
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popularly state it. It is at root this: It claims to have 
mediums who communicate directly with unseen and disem- 
bodied spirits, and to have proofs of an unmistakable char- 
acter of the reality of these communications. Now what are 
the facts offered in their general result? 

A certain class of sensitive persons is found whose nervous 
systems are capable of being stimulated by mental and phys- 
ical circumstances and causes to such a degree that they are 
no longer conscious of being the voluntary causes of motions, 
thoughts, impressions, which use and possess their fingers, 
their brains, their wills. They lose self-possession, and often 
consciousness, and become the agents of what seem external 
and foreign powers. Under these circumstances, they hear 
and feel rappings, they see balls of fire and floating hands, 
and feel sensibly palpable yet dissolving bodies, and flatter 
themselves that they are in the presence of spiritual agents, 
usually invisible, but sometimes, it is claimed, plainly visible. 
I do not wish to impute any wilful deception to these sensi- 
tive persons, although no-doubt the honest, sincere, or de- 
luded portion of them have become the foundation of another 
portion less honest, who have made a trade out of their 
illusion, and who mix with some grains of real faith in their 
business a much larger amount of trickery and fraud. But 
with all these results of cunning and contrivance, we need 
not trouble ourselves now. Much of that would necessarily 
mix with the progress of Spiritualism even if it were true; 
as false claims of miracles have in the Romish Church based 
themselves on the genuine miracles of the New Testament ; 
and just as impostors and wonder-workers have often been 
animated by a half-sincere love of human souls in their 
efforts to convert them by such absurd pretences; as for 
instance, the annual liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. 
It is with the honest Spiritualists that we have to deal; the 
men who really believe what they say, and who have, doubt- 
less, evidences that satisfy themselves that things very 
inexplicable and mysterious, and savoring of spiritual inter- 
vention, take place in their presence, or before their very 
eyes. 
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That the brain of man is capable under high excitement 
of a mental grasp, an aroused memory, an insight altogether 
beyond its reach in its ordinary state, is perfectly well 
known, both in the phenomena of insanity, of religious 
enthusiasm, and of trance. It is a great error to suppose 
we know, or recognize, as our own knowledge all that is 
packed away in the cells, or dimly written on the tablets of 
our own brains; or that flashes of excitement may not often 
suddenly reveal what is always there, but is only capable of 
being read by us under a very high light of feeling, or in a 
special state of sensibility. But the fact that things of 
which we supposed ourselves ignorant or incapable do in 
certain conditions come out of our brains, should by no 
means be esteemed a proof that any foreign intelligence is 
working on us. Still, there is room‘to believe that inter- 
course not in the least supernatural does take place between 
minds without the aid of language or signs, but sympa- 
thetically. 

Nobody, for instance, can very well doubt the existence 
of what is called clairvoyance, or the partly unexplained 
phenomena by which the interior thoughts or the knowl- 
edge in other minds are transferred by some subtle sympathy 
to the mind of a highly sensitive medium. This unusual or 
abnormal experience is the very foundation of the science, 
so called, of Spiritualism. Nothing could well produce on 
ordinary persons the impression of something superhuman 
or extra-mundane more than to find their inmost, or even 
almost forgotten, thoughts known and proclaimed in a state 
of trance. And yet even this phenomena is liable to very 
exaggerated inferences. Let me illustrate this. I think it 
possible that many of my readers have sat in the chair of a 
professional phrenologist, and afterwards read with amaze- 
ment the delineation of their own character, drawn from an 
examination of the bumps on their head. Without denying 
that the shape of the skull has some connection with, or 
echoes imperfectly, the shape of the brain, and that the 
form of the brain is some general clue to the general pro- 
portion or ratio of the intellectual, moral, and emotional 
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faculties to each other, it is yet safe to say that any person 
making a study of physiognomy only could, just as well 
before as after an examination of the skull, pronounce a 
striking and even seemingly a discriminating judgment on 
the characters of any dozen persons passing deliberately 
before him. But the most important thing to observe here 
is this: that most persons unacquainted with the general 
classification of human faculties are as much surprised and 
delighted to find themselves described as possessing certain 
faculties as if these faculties were not universal! All men 
and women have a measure of all human faculties; the 
proportion in which they exist is of course indefinite, and, 
least of all, as a rule, known to themselves. Any skilful 
person making this his business, and governing himself only 
by the temperament, appearance, manners, and general effect 
of his sitter, can draw up an account of his mental, moral, 
and emotional endowments which will seem very- life-like 
and wonderful, although not depending in the least degree 
on the truth of the science. In like manner clairvoyance 
usually owes no small share of its effect to the imagination 
of the person whose thoughts are read. There are so many 
common thoughts and experiences, and so much of every 
man’s thoughts lie open to the practised observer, upon his 
face and mien! But this will not explain everything. 
There are, doubtless, mysterious sympathies between dif- 
ferent human brains; they seem sometimes to discharge into 
each other, like clouds drawing off each other’s electric 
fluid. Everybody must know something of the mystery of 
intercommunication without speech. We feel it in our 
bones, sometimes, what people will say next. It is due 
partly to a subtle and unconscious estimate of the situa- 
tion, partly to untraceable associations, and partly to phys- 
ical sympathy. But that there are yet unexplored laws 
and peculiarities of the cerebral hemispheres — mysterious 
relations between matter and mind, and between brain and 
brain—is very probable. Who can yet explain the phe- 
nomena of insanity, or somnambulism, or dreaming, or that 
double life by turns, now of successive weeks, now of night 
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and day, which exceptional persons have occasionally been 
observed by medical men to live? Probably the two lobes 
of the brain are capable of temporarily losing or impairing 
their usual connection with each other, as the terrestrial 
hemispheres occasionally do by the interruption of cable 
dispatches. Then one lobe is sensible earlier than the other 
of the same phenomenon; one seems to know what the 
other does not, or the same event is dimly felt in one, and 
strongly felt in the other; and one seems a memory, and the 
other a repetition of a long and obscurely recalled series of 
circumstances precisely identical. It is possible that the 
lobes may even take up a sort of dialogue, and suggest to 
the predominant one the presence of another person. In 
short, with so many well-known mysteries of physical 
origin in the human organism, it is preposterous to resort to 
the theory of diabolic or angelic or spiritual agencies until 
science has exhausted the explanations or hypotheses of a 
purely mundane character. 

Take the whole class of motions alleged to be affected by 
spirits in ponderable bodies. Although pure science will 
not yet recognize any deviation from the law of gravity, and 
refuses as yet to believe that tables turn, or raps occur, or 
bells ring without physical agencies competent to account 
for the phenomena, yet there is no reason to doubt that 
quite keen and wholly honest observers think they do. 
There are two ways of partly accounting for this. The 
tendency which all dealings with the morbid or eccentric 
phenomena of the nervous system, and especially under the 
inflammation of the marvelling quality in man, have to 
vitiate the judgment, trick the senses, and delude the fancy. 
A man in a spiritualistic circle is in a very unnatural state. 
If he does not lend himself to the expected phenomena, and 
surrender to the anticipated influence, he is usually incapable 
of feeling them, and commonly prevents others from doing 
so, then nothing occurs. If he does, he brings himself par- 
tially into that hypnotic state, half asleep, half awake, of 
which many are so vaguely conscious when in the barber's 
chair, —very pleasant, very unreal, in which nothing is quite 

4 
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as it seems. Very honestly men in this state lend them- 
, Selves to impressions and actions which they suppose wholly 
foreign to their own will; they push when they think they 
are being pushed; they fall into a general movement to 
which each consciously contributes so little, while the total 
effect is so large that nobody can possibly think himself 
answerable for it. Nobody did it, because so many shared 
in it that nobody can feel it to be his own act. “TZ'hey say,” 
when nobody says in particular; yet somebody has said it. 
But another explanation occurs: there is an immense 
reserved or latent force in the nervous system which, under 
excitement or morbid conditions, is sometimes developed in 
what seems a miraculous manner. Feeble women lift 
weights which are beyond the power of vigorous men in 
their normal state. Thus a lady in Roxbury carried out of 
the burning house her honored father’s marble bust from a 
fire which aroused her latent strength to gigantic capacity. 
Women in hospitals are known to have submitted to blows 
with iron bars when some morbid, nervous conditions had 
rendered the most sensitive parts of the body insensible to 
pain. With all the obscure phenomena of the nervous sys- 
tem yet to burrow in for causes and explanations, why refer 
to such improbable sources as spirits to account for myste- 
rious and abnormal nervous phenomena? 

But, further still, suppose that, by making electric batteries 
of our brains, we should be able to succeed, in circles, in 
moving heavy bodies, or in producing discharges in the form 
of alphabetic raps, it would naturally point only to the yet 
recondite constitution of the brain as a magnetic or electric 
force, and not to any agency beyond it. It is possible that 
forces and currents of something like animal magnetism 
exist in nature which the human brain under certain cir- 
cumstances may set loose or bring under control. But if so, 
there is nothing more miraculous in it or supermundane 
than the use of the earth currents of magnetism by the 
electric wire, and nothing which deserves our modern 
wonder half as much as the magnetic or ocean telegraph 
would if it had been known to a few persons only a hundred 
years ago. 
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As to the lights, and floating hands, and ghostly visitants, 
they must be mainly set down to the imaginations of persons 
gradually brought under morbid control by some powerful 
medium who transfers impressions of his own to their brains 
in such a way as to delude their senses. We must all know 
something of the profound realism of some dreams. I have 
myself seized one of my own hands or arms with the other, 
in sleep, and waked with the conviction that I was holding 
violently on to another person who had assailed me, and 
found it difficult to drive the impression and delusion away, 
even after becoming seemingly wide-awake. Is it not much 
more easy to believe that any of the morbid phenomena 
thus hinted at may have produced in a state of unconscious 
somnambulism impressions wholly unreal, than that actual 
wonders should have broken through the ordinary limita- 
tions of the present world by spiritual visitation? I have 
talked coherently ten minutes at a time with my own 
brother, rising in sleep and coming to me as I sat late study- 
ing in a neighboring room, when he was wholly unconscious 
of himself, and yet as rational and conversable as usual, but 
who afterwards returned to bed without the least knowledge of 
his somnambulism. Suppose the impression of this interview 
stored away in his brain had dimly come back to him years 
after, could he have told whether it were real or visionary ? 
Or suppose after it I had suddenly died, and his dim sense 
of the interview had awakened under the shock, would not 
a ghost-story of most formidable character have arisen? 

While there remain so many ways of accounting for these 
strange phenomena, without calling in supernatural influences, 
it seems equally unscientific and useless to introduce super- 
natural theories; above all, it seems quite irrational and 
dangerous to build rivalries with, or additions to, Christian- 
ity upon them. 

I will not pretend to dispose of specific cases, or to ac- 
count for particular illusions. Who can meet all the ghost- 
stories in the world with any other than a general refusal to 
credit them until every other means of accounting for them 
has been exhausted, except the supposition of their truth? 
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General experience, common testimony, science, philosophy, 
good sense, deny them. We are not under obligations to 
disprove them. The burden of proof is on the other side. 
Let one of them be established after thoroughly scientific 
scrutiny, and we will begin to listen to the claims of the 
whole school of alleged spiritualistic phenomena. There is 
no hardship here. 

This is exactly the way the miracles of Christianity have 
been obliged to maintain their ground. There was no strong 
prepossession against them when they happened, for it was a 
marvel-loving and superstitious age. They were received 
without scientific examination. But they have been sub- 
jected since to the most intense and careful scrutiny. And 
if they continue, not unquestioned or undisputed, yet un- 
shaken, it is because every method of accounting for Christ’s 
work, and the immediate effect he produced — every way of 
accounting for the Christian records, excepting the truth of 
their narratives, — has been resorted to in vain. There was an 
occasion worthy of a supernatural intervention as the event 
has proved; for a religion of incomparable purity and spirit- 
uality and duration has grown out of it. The miracles 
affirmed in the New Testament are, at least generally (1 
know but one or two exceptions), not unworthy of a digni- 
fied and divine source. They were not usually done before 
any select audience, or with any chosen spectators. They 
never demanded darkness to cover them. They were usually 
of a kind least of all liable to fraud,— like the feeding of five 
thousand men and women with five loaves and two fishes. 
They never, except in one instance — the money in the fish’s 
mouth, — have a melodramatic aspect. The greatest of them 
were cures of disease; the deaf heard, the blind saw, the 
lame leapt. In special cases they were, as in the case of the 
man born blind, very carefully scrutinized. The raising of 
Lazarus was a specially public miracle; and Christ himself, 
seen dying on the cross by hundreds, buried, and his tomb 
guarded, was seen after his resurrection by five hundred 
brethren, besides eating and drinking with his doubting 
apostles. But even these proofs would fail, if not supported 
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by the character of Christ, and the nature of the Gospel nar- 
ratives. We cannot get them out of the narrative without 
destroying its whole credibility, more than we can get the 
veins out of the marble, without making a mass of unslacked 
lime of the slab. They are the birth-marks on the very body 
of the Gospel, and cannot be washed, or scraped, or burnt 
out of its substance. They play an important office in the 
religion of Christ, and must be accepted against all our pre- 
possessions, as the least incredible way. of accounting for 
their appearance in the record and their part in the history 
of our faith. But they are alone and distinct in their claims. 
No better test of the worthlessness of church miracles, or of 
spiritualistic wonders, can be applied, than their incongruity 
with, and unlikeness to, the New Testament miracles. Chris- 
tianity, laden with the trivial, undignified, and inconsequent 
wonders which modern Spiritualism is seeking to attach to it 
as wings of progress, would sink into swift contempt, and fall 
like Icarus, with his waxen pennons, before the power of the 
sun he aspired to reach. I cannot think that anything but 
injury and disappointment is likely to accrue from personally 
yielding to the temptation to dabble in the new necromancy. 
It is intimately associated with perilous and debauching im- 
moralities, and has a story which few who have watched its 
course can contemplate without shame and sorrow. The 
author of the work to which I have so often referred, has 
probably given it a new start and a fresh hope, by his sin- 
cere, more cautious, and well-meaning labors; but I must 
not shrink from saying that I see nothing in his elaborate 
and plausible book to change the opinion which thirty years 
of more or less professional observation of the subject have 
confirmed, — that it is founded in delusion, or in careless infer- 
ences from phenomena which science rejects as supernatural, 
and common-sense repudiates as incredible, and the Chris- 
tian religion disclaims as discordant with its spirit and its 
interests. 

H. W. BELLows. 
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COSMIC PHILOSOPHY. * 


Mr. Fiske’s Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy is primarily a 
connected and somewhat popularized statement of the sys- 
tem of Herbert Spencer. The manner in which this work is 
done cannot be too highly praised. It is not a compilation, 
but a reproduction. Every thought and every word has evi- 
dently been taken by Mr. Fiske into his own mind, and 
when the result is stated it comes forth with all the fresh- 
ness and completeness of an original creation. Expressions 
that seem to him unsuitable are criticised and changed, but 
so little desire is there for any appearance of superseding in 
any respect the teaching of the original, that these changes 
would seem to have been always submitted to Mr. Spencer 
himself, and his sanction, if possible, obtained. No work of 
the kind could be more modestly, more intelligently, or more 
successfully performed. The work was one well worth 
doing. The thought of Herbert Spencer is so powerfully 
affecting the intellectual habits of this generation, it crops 
out in so many different forms, it furnishes such material for 
discussion in theological, philosophical, and scientific circles, 
that such a clear and connected statement as the present is 
very desirable. 

Mr. Fiske’s work, however, has claims to originality more 
real than the spontaneousness which characterizes his repro- 
duction of Herbert Spencer’s ideas. Among his original 
contributions to the thought of the time may be mentioned 
the criticisms of Comte, which, indeed, he tells us, formed 
the original germ of the book. Among the most noteworthy 
of the original suggestions of the book may be named the 
importance which it gives to the prolonged infancy of the 
human species in the development of the moral nature of 





* Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, Based on the Doctrine of Evolution, With OCriti- 
cisms on the Positive Philosophy. By John Fiske, M. A., L. D. B., Assistant Librarian, 
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ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 
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man. The exposition of this point is a very valuable con- 
tribution to the Darwinian theory, in which its results 
must take a permanent place. In the same connection may 
be named the explanation of the origin of the very deli- 
cate and complicated structure of the nerves of hearing and 
sight. It had been objected, originally we think by Wallace, 
that the development of these structures was in advance of 
their need; and, indeed, they appear to furnish no such aid 
in the struggle for existence as to account for their forma- 
tion on the theory of natural selection. The cause of these 
structures must be sought, Mr. Fiske tells us, in the action 
of auditory vibrations and luminous waves upon the nerve 
tissue.* This view we have not seen taken elsewhere, and 
it certainly covers an exposed place in the development the- 
ory. We think, however, its main imiportance will be found 
to consist in the acknowledgment of the failure of the Dar- 
winian system to cover this point; though compared with 
Spencer’s theory of the method of the origin of the nervous 
system in general, this theory of the formation of these 
special structures may perhaps seem plausible. 

We will, however, not delay with these minor points, but 
will pass at once to the consideration of the theological dis- 
cussions contained in the volumes before us. In these are 
to be found Mr. Fiske’s most real modifications of the system 
of Spencer, and in these consists the most important relation 
of his work to the questions which are now the most press- 
ing. The form in which the discussion appears is that of a 
comparison between what are called respectively “ Anthropo- 
morphic Theism” and “Cosmic Theism.” Here, at the out- 
set, we are met by a difficulty in terms. One’s terminology 
in these matters depends so entirely upon the view which is 
taken of them, that it is hard to find a word which will ex- 
press the same thing as it is viewed from opposite sides. 
Mr. Fiske, believing that the possession of spiritual attri- 
butes necessarily implies human limitations, very properly 
terms the theism which recognizes such attributes in the 
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divine nature “anthropomorphic.” For us, holding a differ- 
ent view, to style such theism anthropomorphic would be 
obviously unfitting. On the other hand, if we should style 
the same form of thought “spiritual theism,” we are met by 
the fact that Mr. Fiske justifies the use of the word spirit 
as applied to God, while denying the presence of attributes 
which would give this word any definite meaning. It may, 
therefore, be urged with at least verbal propriety, that what 
he calls “cosmic theism” has also the right to be termed 
spiritual. If, therefore, we use the phrase “spiritual the- 
ism” in this discussion, we wish to acknowledge this lack of 
perfect fitness in the expression under the circumstances. 
We shall use the term simply for a lack ofa better. It is 
our purpose to consider the objections which Mr. Fiske urges 
against this form of theism. We shall attempt to show that, 
although in some aspects of the case they involve real diffi- 
culty, yet this difficulty is nowhere insurmountable; and 
that the same difficulties may be urged with equal, and in 
some aspects of the case with much greater, force against the 
position maintained by Mr. Fiske. 

We are met first by the statement that the theory of evo- 
lution takes away all support from the belief in a spiritual 
theism. It is stated that the harmony pervading nature has 
been always recognized as the surest foundation of faith in 
an intelligent and beneficent Ruler of the universe; and it is 
urged that the “doctrine of evolution has once for all de~ 
prived natural theology of the materials upon which, until 
lately, it subsisted.” * 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon the position which the 
‘argument from design should properly hold in relation to 
faith in a Divine Being. We simply maintain that this 
argument may be used as efficiently now as at any former 
time. We will admit either actually, or for the moment, all 
the claims of the theory of evolution. We will admit that 
the most complicated and delicate organs of plant and ani- 
mal have been produced simply by the force of natural selec- 
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tion; that the harmony between life and its surroundings 
results from the fact that life is the product of its surround- 
ings, and that in similar methods all the fair and complicated 
results of the universe have been produced. We are then, 
in thought, driven back to the time when this universe con- 
sisted of solitary atoms, each existing apart from all the rest. 
These atoms, simply by the process of mechanical attrition, 
have shaped themselves into the perfect results which we 
behold. From them have emerged the beauties of the physi- 
cal universe, and the more wonderful products of the mentab 
and spiritual world. No one, unbiased by preconceived the- 
ories, can believe that this result could have been accom- 
plished unless the way had been prepared by special adapta- 
tion of these atoms to such issues. Some years ago the 
public interest was aroused by the wonderful performances 
of a so-called “ automaton chess-player.” Two theories were 
urged in regard to it, — one, that a boy concealed in its inte- 
rior directed the movements of the machine ; the other, that 
the machine itself was so constructed as to respond properly 
to all the situations of the game. We do not know that the 
former was ever regarded as showing the presence of design 
in the work more really than the latter; indeed, the latter 
was supposed to manifest a power of teleological arrange- 
ment so great as to be incredible. Thus, if we are driven 
back from any recognition of a guiding power working with 
and through the forces of nature, and leading them to the 
issues which we behold, we are forced to wonder all the 
more at the manifestation of such power in the adaptation of 
these primeval atoms to codperation in results so marvellous. 

The next point that meets us involves more serious diffi- 
culty. It concerns the mystery which must ever shadow the 
great facts of suffering and sin. The presence of these facts 
in the universe, proves, according to Mr. Fiske, that it can- 
not be the creation of a being at once infinitely intelligent, 
infinitely powerful, and infinitely good. A scheme which 
permits the presence of such elements, whatever ultimate 
good is to be wrought out through them, cannot “be absolved 
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from the alternative charge of awkwardness or malevolence.”’* 
The argument is, that however desirable the ends, omnipo- 
tence, if so disposed, could have accomplished them without 
the suffering. If it is said that virtue depends upon free- 
dom, and that in this is involved the possibility of sin; that 
perfection in the finite spirit necessarily involves struggle ; 
that, in fact, the purest spirits have been made perfect through 
suffering,— the answer is, that omnipotence can recognize no 
such conditions. By recognizing them it becomes “lamenta- 
bly finite.” This method of argument might be pushed 
much farther, and it is well to see what is actually involved 
init. We have said that the view we are considering im- 
plies that omnipotence could have created all beings at once 
good and happy; but why need omnipotence have done this? 
If it becomes “ lamentably finite,” by the fact that virtue can- 
not be created by a single act, would it not also be “ lament- 
ably finite” if, from the nature of the case, virtue is to be 
preferred above vice, or happiness above misery? If the 
universe is to be swept free of all ideally essential relations, 
then no one end is to be preferred above another, save by 
the appointment of omnipotence. Goodness would there- 
fore be no longer a possible attribute of the Creator. Wis- 
dom would disappear also; for if there were no ends in them- 
selves most desirable, and no ideal relations upon which these 
ends are dependent, what place would there be for wisdom ? 
Power would also disappear, lost in its own infinitude. If 
there were no resistance under any form, either in real or 
ideal relations, what place would there be for power? Ina 
vacuum a feather falls as rapidly as lead. 

All these results seem to follow from pushing to its 
extreme the idea of omnipotence. The discussion touches 
the use of the word infinitude. It does not touch the idea 
of a spiritual religion as it has been held in the most widely 
sundered times and places. Religion has always recognized 
the fact that there are certain ideal relations which even 
omnipotence —or what it has termed such — must respect, 
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and it has felt that this recognition involved nothing derog- 
atory to the conception of omnipotence. Sometimes these 
relations have been those of morality. To say that God 
cannot lie has not been felt to limit the infinitude of his 
power. Sometimes they have been mathematical. Some- 
times they have been the relations upon which spiritual 
development depends. Upon the recognition of these rested 
the argument of Leibnitz by which he proved this. to be the 
best possible world. Such relations have been tacitly, even 
when not explicitly, recognized. Thus if Spinoza makes 
sorrow the result of ignorance, it can only be ignorance of 
the place held by loss and suffering in the great economy 
of things. Sometimes, under one form or another, the 
eternity of matter has been recognized. We find this 
urged by one religious thinker and another from the #yA 
of Plato to the “datum objective to God” of Martineau. 
A faith based upon such considerations has been in all 
ages the inspiration of religion, and the only effect which 
arguments like those we have considered can have upon it, 
is to deny it the right of using the metaphysical term 
infinite, a term which is the product of philosophic 
thought rather than of the primary religious instinct. We 
have elsewhere urged* that on account of the limitation 
implied by the very nature of quality, the phrase “infinite 
quality” is a contradiction in terms. It is more strictly 
correct to speak of the perfection than of the infinitude of 
the divine attributes. We do not agree with Lotze, who 
maintains that perfection implies an external standard, and 
thus cannot be used in respect to God. Perfection, as it is 
here spoken of, implies no measurement by an artificial 
standard, but the manifestation of any quality or attribute 
in the highest degree of which its nature admits. But while 
we grant this, for the sake of the most strict accuracy of 
speech, we consider that, practically, the considerations here 
adduced need not be insisted upon. Mr. Fiske admits that 
the term unknowable is not used by Spencer with absolute 
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literalness ;* and if this may be true of a phrase so unquali- 
fied as this, the same freedom may be allowed in the use of 
other terms by which we speak of the Divine Being. In the 
same manner we may use the word “omnipotence.” When 
this word is used, it is not meant that even God can make 
good evil, and the evil good; that even he can reconcile that 
which is absolutely and intrinsically a contradiction. What 
is meant, is, that he supports the universe and directs it by 
his might, and that through all the ideally necessary rela- 
tions of being he accomplishes his own purpose. It is not 
necessary to the meaning of this term, as it is used in relig- 
ion, to affirm that even God could confer by a mechanical 
necessity results that can come only by freedom; or by free 
gift those that must be won by the spirit for itself. While 
philosophers may discuss whether a power like that which 
has been described, may, or may not, be properly called 
infinite, such a power satisfies the religious needs of the 
soul. It is omnipotence in that it is power over all things ; 
in that it can use all for its own ends. 

The fact, however, that we may doubt whether we can 
with scientific strictness use the term infinite of any quality 
or perfection, even of the divine qualities or perfections, 
does not affect our thought of the Divine Being. The colors 
into which a ray of light divides itself limit one another; 
but this division imposes no limit upon the light itself, out 
from which they all spring. The word “infinite” may be 
used in different senses, and it is important that we should 
discriminate carefully between these. According to Hegel, 
the true type of the infinite is not a straight line that runs 
on and on forever, but the line that returns into itself. The 
circle is as truly endless as the straight line that is endless. 
We may not agree with this writer in his utter indiffer- 
ence to the sublimity of the latter form of the infinite. The 
attempt to realize in our thought this “on and on forever,” 


*So at least we understand his reference “to the precise sense in which the sym- 
bol is used in Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy.” (Vol. IL., p. 4697.) We thus understand 
the word “ precise,” because Mr. Fiske goes on to show that the “symbol” is not 
used in an absolutely literal sense. “ Deity is unknowable in so far,” etc. 
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produces, he tells us, rather ennui than awe. He was so 
moved by the sublimities of spirit that the sublimities of 
matter affected him little. In spite of this deficiency, we 
can but accept his relative estimate of these two types of 
the infinite. If in God “we live and move and have our 
being,” if all being and all life came forth from Him, and are 
still His, so that in all that is He finds himself, then He is 
infinite in the highest and truest sense of the word. The 
infinite over against the finite becomes only a second finite. 
If the infinitude is real, the finite itself must be included in 
its boundless sweep. 

It must be further remarked that this highest type of the 
infinite can be conceived by us only under the form of spirit. 
Spirit divides itself, and yet is at one with itself. It recog- 
nizes itself in its opposite. When one is conscious of one’s 
self, it is sometimes asked, where is the self? Is the self 
that which is conscious, or that of which it is conscious? 
Of course, the self is both. This unity in division we cannot 
formulate in material symbols, but it is none the less the 
primary fact of our spiritual consciousness. 

There are, however, other elements in the spiritual 
thought of God, which, if the reasoning in the work before 
us is to be accepted, are wholly irreconcilable with the idea 
of infinitude. These are elements which the religious 
thought commonly regards as fundamental. They are intel- 
ligence and personality. In regard to the first it is stated 
that “to represent the Deity as a person who thinks, con- 
trives, and legislates, is simply to represent him as a product 
of evolution. The definition of intelligence being ‘the con- 
tinuous adjustment of specialized inner relations to special- 
ized outer relations,’ it follows that to represent the Deity 
as intelligent, is to surround Deity with an environment, 
and thus to destroy its infinity and its self-existence.”* And 
again it is stated that “that which we know as intelligence 
implies a circumscribed and limited form of being, adapting 
its internal processes to other processes going on beyond its 
limit.” + 
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For the purposes of Herbert Spencer’s theory of evolution, 
the definition of thought which Mr. Fiske has borrowed from 
him is amply sufficient. So far as evolution is concerned, 
thought does represent such an adjustment as is here de- 
scribed. In the larger use of the definition we have an 
example of the danger that there is in stretching a statement 
made for a special purpose to relations that extend far 
beyond this. In the definition of thought here given, there 
is no recognition of the thought of contemplation, and none 
of creative thought like that of Shakespeare. Neither of 
these involves any “adjustment” like that described in the 
extracts given; and these examples may show us that those 
forms of thought which we often feel to be the highest and 
the most representative of the nature of thought itself, are 
not included in this definition. The distinction may be 
illustrated by reference to the philosophy of Spinoza, who 
recognized both forms of thought, and gave to each its 
proper relation to God. He forbids us to ascribe intellect to 
God. He bases this prohibition upon reasoning precisely 
similar to that used by Mr. Fiske. He tells us that the 
intellect of God would no more resemble the intellect of 
man than the dog the sign in the heavens is like the dog 
barking on the earth. At the same time he recognizes 
thought as one of the attributes of God, and tells us, in one 
of the most sublime sentences ever written, that “in the 
thought of God the universe exists as a single idea.” 

In regard to personality we are told that “ personality and 
infinity” are terms expressive of ideas which are mutually 
incompatible. The pseud-idea “infinite person” is neither 
more nor less unthinkable than the pseud-idea “circular 
triangle.” * The idea so often urged that personality is 
inconsistent with infinitude deserves a more extended con- 
sideration than can here be granted to it, though we think 
that its fallacy may be shown in a few words. It is either 
based upon, or equivalent to, the thought that anything like 
self-consciousness involves finiteness. Self-consciousness is 
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assumed to be the result of a relation between the “me” 
and “not me.” In other words, it is believed that the spirit 
is conscious of itself only as it recognizes something outside 
of itself. We believe that this view rests upon a wholly 
mistaken psychology. So far is it from being true that we 
know the “me” only through the “not me,’—that on the 
contrary we have no direct knowledge whatever of the “ not 
me.” It is possible to form a system of idealism so complete 
that even the existence of anything outside of oneself would 
be denied, and this without infringing practically or theoret- 
ically upon the rights of self-consciousness. The existence 
of the “not me” is simply inferred. The inference is 
instinctive, inevitable, in most cases unconscious, but none 
the less is it an inference; while the “me” is given in con- 
sciousness itself. 

Not only is it true that personality does not involve limit- 
ation; we affirm further, with Lotze,* that complete per- 
sonality can only be possessed by an infinite being. So far 
then are human limitations from being essential to person- 
ality that they actually stand in the way of its full realiza- 
tion. This may be seen from the fact that self-consciousness 
in a finite being is more limited than the being itself. In 
other words, the complete nature of a finite being is not open 
to its own consciousness. The roots and groundwork of a 
finite being existing outside of itself, there is always present 
to its consciousness an unknown, and apparently foreign, 
element. Further, the limitation of the finite being in 
space involves the presence of foreign elements. Its mental 
processes are stimulated by influences which come to it 
from without. The finite self-consciousness is further lim- 
ited in time. Its whole history is not open to it. Even the 
portions of its existence which are most transparent, are 
transparent only for a very small portion of their extent. 
Even when we are most self-conscious, our self-consciousness 
includes only a minute portion of our true being. Only 
when these limitations are removed can self-consciousness, in 


* Mikrokosmus. Vol. I1., p. 571 7. The whole of this discussion by Lotze deserves 
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the full sense of the word, really exist, and thus complete 
personality is only possible to an infinite being. God alone 
is light, and in him and to him is no darkness at all. 

We have before seen that an infinite being can be really 
thought of only under the form of spirituality; we now see 
that spirituality, in the fullest sense of the term, is only 
possible to an infinite being. These two great complementary 
truths may stand as the answer to the reasoning by which 
the attempt is so often made to prove that a spiritual relig- 
ion is contrary to the fundamental principles of thought. 
They may also show how unfitting is the term “anthropo- 
morphism ” to describe this religion in its highest form. In 
the human soul we have only the faintest hints and glimpses 
of the possible spiritual life. This spiritual life manifests 
itself in a manner so imperfect, even in the loftiest finite 
being, as hardly to deserve the name. These human limita- 
tions that have been supposed to be essential to the idea of 
personality are really impediments to it. As we remove 
these limitations more and more from our thought, we see 
the spiritual life emerging to greater fulness and reality ; 
but only when we conceive of these limitations as wholly 
removed, and spirit existing in its absolute fulness and 
freedom, do we approach the idea of the spiritual life in its 
complete reality. 

We have thus attempted to show that the objections 
urged in the Cosmic Philosophy against what we, for lack of 
a name more suitable to be used in this discussion, have 
called “spiritual theism,” though in some points involving 
real difficulty, are nevertheless not of such a nature as to 
disturb its foundation. Some of them indeed have only 
served to show that this religion in the strictest sense con- 
forms to the requirements of thought. We have now to 
show that the same difficulties exist with equal, and in some 
cases with greater, force in regard to that form of religion 
which in the work before us is called “cosmic theism.” 

The substance of all the criticisms of a spiritual theism, 
as they are urged by Spencer, may be summed up in this: 
that it affirms God to be infinite, and yet ascribes to him 
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attributes which involve relations. It is a related absolute, 
that is, a contradiction in terms. The idea of a related 
absolute is just as prominent and just as fundamental in the 
cosmic theism as in any other. In the very conception 
of an absolute that manifests itself we have that of an 
absolute which is involved in relations. We are told that 
the “ axiomatic truths of physical science unavoidably postu- 
late absolute being as their common basis.” * 

In an “absolute” which is a “basis,” we have certainly 
an absolute which is involved in relations. In fact, there is 
no object in the universe so concrete, none which involves so 
many myriad relations, as this absolute which is the basis of 
all phenomena, and which manifests itself in all. It may be 
said, indeed, that the terms here used are symbolical. The 
words “power” and “basis,” and perhaps even the word 
“manifestation,” may be said to be symbolical. But if sym- 
bolical, they are symbolical of something, and so long as they 
retain any trace of meaning, that of which they are symboli- 
cal is some form of relation. The contradiction then, if it 
be a contradiction, presses as heavily upon the cosmic theism 
as upon any other form of religion. It presses upon it far 
more heavily than it does upon a pure spiritual theism, for 
this, as we have seen in the idea of spirit, finds a solution of 
the contradiction. 

The difficulties which are forced upon any form of theism 
by the misery and the evil of life are forced no less really 
upon cosmic theism. Its apparent escape from these is 
merely the turning away from them. We are toldf in 
effect that the heavens declare the glory of the Absolute, of 
that Unknowable Power which is manifested through all 
things. But how do the heavens declare its glory? They 
do this not merely as a display of power; the glory is chiefly 
in something more than this. If the heavens thus reflect 
their glory upon the Absolute, do not the evils of life cast 
also their shadow upon it? 

We are told that the workings of the Supreme Power are 
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“so infallible that we can place an unshaken trust in them, 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.” * What meaning can we at- 
tach to these terms? The word infallible implies the absence 
of mistake. The word cannot be used excepting in refer- 
ence to relations in which mistake may be considered as at 
least conceivably possible. Mistakes can be committed 
merely in regard to ends or means. The word infallible 
then implies teleology. Here, again, we may be told that 
the word is symbolical; but our answer is, as before, it 
must be symbolical of something, and so long as it has any 
meaning, the conceptions which it suggests are teleological. 
When we are told that we can place our unshaken trust upon 
this power. what is the meaning of the phrase? We think 
it can hardly mean simply that we can rely upon it, to act 
similarly under similar circumstances, as you can rely upon 
fire to warm you or to burn you. The words uttered with 
such emphasis of feeling must mean something deeper than 
this. They must mean that we can rely upon this power to 
accomplish all things for the best. Here the old questions 
meet us. In the face of this omnipotent, infallible power to 
which we may absolutely trust, what becomes of the suffer- 
ing and the sorrow of life? So far as we can see, the “ cos- 
mic theism” must occupy in regard to this the same atti- 
tude which all other theism occupies. We are told, indeed, 
that “ with the entire elimination of anthropomorphism, the 
conception of malevolence as the source of suffering com- 
pletely vanishes, and the mind assumes an attitude of rever- 
ent resignation with reference to the workings of the Divine 
Power.” | Such language is used also by the believers in a 
pure, spiritual theism. Neither Martineau nor Dewey, nor 
indeed any exponent of a liberal theology, under whatever 
name, would dream of ascribing suffering to malevolence. 
Reverent resignation is the attitude of all such thinkers, and 
of the religion which they represent. 

The fact is that the idea of an absolute power which is to 
be identified neither with the blind force of nature, nor with 
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the intelligent force of spirit, but which is superior to both 
(if, indeed, we are justified in so far transcending experience 
as to suppose the existence of such a power), is one upon 
which the mind cannot really rest. It must involuntarily, 
and perhaps unconsciously, assimilate it in its thought to 
one or the other type with which it is familiar. Mr. Spencer 
and his school seem to us to assimilate it to one or the other 
type, according to the needs of the occasion. In this way 
the difficulties connected with either point of view are 
avoided, while none of them are fairly solved. 

We should be sorry if from the fact that our present 
undertaking has required us to dwell upon points of differ- 
ence, we should seem to put ourselves into antagonism with 
the Cosmic Philosophy, the greater portion of which we 
have read with sympathy as well as interest. The system of 
evolution is one which may have its place in every form of 
theism not grossly anthropomorphic. The points upon 
which we have dwelt are the results of an honest and ear- 
nest attempt to solve the fundamental difficulties of religious 
thought. In the Cosmic Philosophy the formulas of Spen- 
cer are brought much more fully into accord with our 
ordinary thought than they are as expressed by Spencer him- 
self. Spencer speaks of the Unknowable Power as manifest- 
ing itself. In the Cosmic Philosophy we are told of a power 
which we can know only through its manifestations.* In 
this last phrase the paradox is eliminated. It is an expres- 
sion which all religionists can accept; each one, of course, 
interpreting it from his own stand-point. Even where we 
find most marked the difference between the views urged by 
Mr. Fiske and those commonly held by the religious world, 
there may be for the latter an important lesson. If Mr. 
Fiske emphasizes too much the inadequacy of our religious 
symbols, perhaps many of us have been in the habit of em- 
phasizing too much their adequacy; and while we hold fast 
to whatever we have learned in regard to God from his man- 
ifestations of himself in nature, in history, and in our own 
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souls, we may be grateful to Mr. Fiske and to Herbert Spen- 
cer, whose philosophy he represents, for making us feel the 
presence of the mystery which is involved even in our clear- 
est statements and our truest thought. 

C. C. EVERETT. 


THE GENESIS: 


STORING-UP AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF INTELLECTUAL 
AND EMOTIONAL POWER.* 


“Revenge is a morsel for God,” says the Italian proverb, 
in language naive enough, but open, perhaps, to the objec- 
tion of being unduly anthropomorphic. Nevertheless, leav- 
ing to each man’s private conscience the question of the 
Divine applicability of the maxim, we religionists and theo- 
logians, a despised.remnant in these days, have, I take it, 
enough of the old leaven left in us to be often maliciously 
amused over the strong family likeness between the thickets 
and quagmires in which the scientific sects struggle and 
slump, and those in which they are so loud in proclaiming 
we are floundering. 

“Species are permanent and unchangeable!” cry one set. 
“They are not; they are fleeting and mutable; you can draw 
no sharp line between species and genus, species and vari- 
ety!” retorts the other “I tell you, you can,” flings 
back the first. “Get hold of a good species, and you will 
see it has always kept itself distinct.” “A good species!” 
fairly snorts Prof. Heckel, in scorn; “which are good but 
in the eyes of an ignoramus, who does not see how they all 
shade off into one another?” It is evident, then, that some 
new power is tampering with the old scientific landmarks. 

Now a like confusion has undoubtedly emerged in the re- 
ligious world. Attempt to study the umbellifere, or broad- 
brimmed Quakers, the sanguinaria, or blood-root Calvinists, 
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and the whole perplexed question of genus, species, and 
variety is at once precipitated on us. “ Why, you are all 
running into one another!” shouts an opponent. “We are 
not ; we are permanent and unchanging witnesses of the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” “But look at your variations, 
and see how at one extreme you are touching this sect, and 
at the other that!” “Oh, you must select ‘good’ species! 
We do not hold ourselves accountable for the vagaries of all 
these varieties!” is again the reply. “Yes, but who, in the 
name of Heaven, is to decide which are ‘good’ species and 
where any lines can be drawn?” “Oh, we are the ‘good’ 
species,” shout the Hicksites. “No, no, we are!” shout the 
orthodox Quakers. ‘Genus Christian, species Calvinist, do 
you want to study that? then come to Andover,” cries Prof. 
Park. “Nay, Princeton is its habitat,” thunders back Prof. 
Hodge ; “it is a sterile hybrid, born of crossing, that grows 
in Andover; the good species can never copulate with any 
other, and is ever distinguishable at sight by its lurid hue 
and sulphurous perfume.” And who is the man bold enough 
to say he can define the specific marks of an unvarying, 
“good” Unitarian ! 

This little prelude will serve to start up in your minds 
thoughts bearing on the subject to which I invite your atten- 
tion; viz., to the practical effect of the growing conviction, 
overwhelmingly borne in upon all our minds in our day, 
that we and all our systems, theological, scientific, are in 
the hands of a vast and irresistible modifying and shaping 
power, and that this power is calling attention to itself as a 
reality, and to its ways and methods as like realities, with 
an energy that is something new in the history of the world. 

One word by way of apology. If, at times, my illustra- 
tions seem to lack becoming gravity, let us remember that 
this is Monday, and that such a concio ad clerum is really ad- 
dressed to a lot of boys off on a half-holiday, with the added 
excuse that only yesterday they mortally tired themselves, 
and probably several hundred hearers, with the monotonous 
stress of their seriousness. So we will e’en drop gown and 
bands. 
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Over three fundamental thoughts ought the mind of man 
ever to keep brooding: the law of the genesis of the varied 
forms of power we witness in the world around us, and feel 
in the world within ; the law of the acewmulation and storing- 
up of power so as to hold it like the water of a reservoir on 
tap and ready for instant use; the law of modifying and im- 
proving all structures, through learning how to subject them 
to conditions pregnant with life-kindling, life-shaping ener- 
gies. All business, all art, all education, all character— 
plough, ship, factory, school, church,—are alike bottomed 
on a clear understanding of these laws, are effective or bung- 
ling in exact accordance with the large or small degree in 
which they are informed with them. 

1. The mind of man is so constituted that it is interested 
in nothing, loves nothing, respects nothing, that does not 
come home to it “in the demonstration of the spirit and of 
power,’”— phenomenon of nature, man, woman, intellectual 
treatise, object of charity, poem, God. All this is but saying 
in other words that we need to be acted on by a palpable 
force before we respond in thought or feeling, as much as 
does a breast-wheel by the falling stream, or the walking- 
beam of a steam-engine by the uprising piston-rod. 

Around no spectacle, however, do we gather with so vivid 
delight as around that which presents us with any pictur- 
esque exhibition of the genesis of power. Work your way 
down, deep under the floods, to the furnace-room of an ocean- 
steamer! Who ever tires of the ever old, ever new miracle 
of fire! Its elements, the stolid, black coal-junks, and the 
still, invisible air, are all around us, apparently so indifferent 
to one another, such alien natures, in reality so eager, each, 
at a given temperature, to leap into union with one another, 
to glow, to blaze, to roar in the ardor and triumph of their 
embrace. And while we look on at their fiery nuptials, a 
yet more invisible thing than even the air itself, our minds, 
have entered into another form of union with them. Aye, 
another fire has been kindled. We, too, now glow and 
flame, and the name we give to this new fire, is the ardor 
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and rapture of the sense of beauty, power, triumph. Acted 
on like Shakespeare’s tiger by the fury of the storm : — 
“ Why, then the thing of courage, 
As roused with rage, with rage doth sympathize, 


And with an accent tuned in self-same key 
Retorts to chiding fortune.” 


Every instance of the genesis of mental or emotional 
power is precisely as simple, precisely as mysterious and 
unfathomable a thing, as the burning together of coal and 
oxygen. Mind within, object without; bring these into 
contact under right conditions, and up leaps the fire. A 
moment before, how inert, how non-existent seemed the 
mind, bearing scarcely any witness of itself to consciousness. 
Suddenly, the door was thrown open, and an eager-eyed, 
golden-haired child sprang in with a toy or a flower she was 
all alive toshow. What a gust of love, what a rapture at 
beauty, what a tenderness of genial sympathy rush and 
pulse in an instant through the heart! Or, it may be, we 
have turned the corner of the street, and come suddenly face 
to face with some one we have deeply wronged. Shame, 
confusion, and remorse have us in a flash in their grasp. 
Thus, out of these several contacts, and varying in exact ac- 
cordance with our individual sensibility and the shapes of 
power the external objects embodied, have sprung up in our 
minds, — love, bounding joy, remorse. 

Now I believe that to-day (and as the result of the new 
light to which science is calling attention) we are all far 
more inclined, than was previously the case, to confront our 
minds with the external factors that co-act in the birth- 
process of all our sensations, emotions, and ideas, and to ree- 
ognize that they are efficient working powers. This recogni- 
tion may, indeed, be over-accented. There are schools that 
push it to exclusive and partisan extremes. Still, look at 
the strong reasons for the reaction. 

Formerly, for example, a man’s thought when smelling a 
rose was, “I am the only active party; Iam drawing some- 
thing in, that but for me would not move.” Now he knows 
that the rose is pelting him with atomic spray, is stimulating 
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and pricking him on to sensation. Even in the old days he 
would have believed this, perhaps, of something that came 
home in such a demonstration of the spirit and of power as 
Scotch snuff. Now he has to believe it of everything. For- 
merly, as he went out-doors and glanced up at the sun, he 
had the feeling that he did the sole work of vision, in send- 
ing his eye way off into space. Now he knows that the sun 
has come down ninety millions of miles to stir him up. The 
very flowers, blue, scarlet, purple, that look so unconscious, 
can deceive him no longer, for all their demureness. He 
knows that they are just as actively at work, stimulating his 
organs, as his ingenuous little rogue of a boy (whom he sees 
all the while at the second-story window, though without 
letiing-on), and who, with a bit of looking-glass, is endeay- 
oring to switch the sun’s rays off their track, and send them 
with a dazzling flash straight into his father’s optics. 

How oddly does this reversal of our old conceptions of 
the inertness of objects wake up all nature, as it were! The 
solar system, for example, begins with this view to take on 
the guise of a formidable, pedagogic energy, that (begging of 
its august presence pardon for a slang expression) “went 
for” the minds of Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, forced 
them to follow its especial gyrations, jostled them back on 
to its own track when they got off the sidereal: rails, and 
refusing to be on time at this or that station, at which their 
mistaken mathematics insisted on having it, fought it out on 
its own line till it compelled their private notions to give in, 
making of themselves and it a unity. Aye, it was an energy, 
insisting on the interpretation of itself, and on the right 
interpretation. 

Here, then, we encounter one of the potent changes 
science has been bringing to pass in our way of looking at 
things, and this, by its ultimate reduction of the agency of 
all the external factors of our sensations, feelings, and ideas, 
to infinitely varied modes of motion. And it is thus fast 
giving us a living universe fora dead one. Not for a mo- 
ment do I believe that any such meagre and barren process 
as the reduction of sunsets, rainbows, the scent of the helio- 
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trope, Beethoven’s symphonies, and lover’s vows to formulas 
expressing terms of motion, is the ultimate stone the All- 
Father is to give his children crying for bread, with the 
added assurance that they will have to crack their teeth on 
it whether they like it or not! But as.a step in the great 
process of revelation, and as an invaluable lesson in method, 
I feel, in my heart of hearts, it is fraught with inspiring 
cheer. He who, in all and through all, traces the holy 
presence of something far more deeply interfused, beholds 
this atomic dust irradiated with such glory as oftentimes lights 
up the common dust of the highway till it robes the earth in 
a haze of gold. 

Given this deeper sense, and now-a-days it seems to me 
we must have such palpable witness of Omnipotence and 
Omnipresence as was denied to by-gone times, and that to 
us belongs the humble recognition: “ Verily, I say unto you 
that prophets and kings have desired to see the things that 
ye see, and have died without the sight.” He who beholds, 
for example, in the mighty energies of the solar system but 
the power and the presence of the Most High, must feel that 
the Most High means education, and with a will. At every 
such perception, the lowly cry must deepen, “ Not unto us! 
not unto us!” And when we farther reflect what an 
enormous apparatus of tuition is set to actively playing upon 
us, how infinitely the One Great Power must divide and 
differentiate itself to incarnate in each one of these incon- 
ceivably numerous modes of motion its own specific shape of 
revelation, why, then, I repeat it, we of this age must gain 
a renewed sense that this vast shaping Power is calling 
attention to itself as a reality, and to its ways and methods 
as like realities with an energy that is something new in the 
history of the world. 

2. And yet miraculous as are the results of this law of 
persistent contact between inner mind and external object 
in the genesis of mental and emotional power, it is after all 
but the A B C of the matter we have as yet dwelt on. 
There are as much higher forms of it, as the Jliad is greater 
than the letters of which it is composed. 

7 
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All the while that the active environment about us has 
been taking its part in the production of sensations, feelings, 
and thoughts, it has also silently been engaged in registering 
and storing up impressions, fac-similes of whatsoever we have 
experienced. Again they take on the shape of modes of 
motion, repeating with more or less exactness through the 
same bodily apparatus the identical stimulus that once 
stirred us. And so we carry all we have experienced of the 
external universe round about with us. It is midnight, but 
the sun can arise from within, tinting with the rosy light of 
dawn the Bay of Naples, or flushing with crimson the snows 
of the Jungfrau. We are alone, but the crowd of eager 
friends that greeted us so lovingly years ago on our marriage- 
day, can all troop around us, till we feel their grasp, hear 
their tones, and look into their loving eyes. 

What a new world is this we are now ushered into! Shut 
the bodily eyes and stop the ears; you will but see and hear 
the more distinctly. Would all generations revel in “the 
tale of Troy divine,” the vision of Eden before the Fall? 
It is a cruel process; but take your Homer and Milton at an 
age when transcripts enough of the external world have been 
stored up in the treasure-house within, and strike them 
blind. 

Into this world the inventor or discoverer enters. For it 
contains the stimuli of all the facts and principles he would 
bring his mind in contact with, and, as he keeps the contact, 
new and unknown combinations for him: to choose between 
start up into tangible shape. 

Into this world the religious soul enters. There does he 
encounter the whole body and substance of his past life, 
ready, if he have the moral nerve to maintain the contact, to 
come home im the demonstration of the spirit and of power. 
There are ever repeating themselves the bad and good 
deeds of his career, refusing like murdered Banquos to 
down, or like commissioned angels to withhold their bless- 
ing. Actual powers (in just the same sense as were the 
original external objects and acts that imparted the motions 
of which these are renewals) are now dealing with him; 
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powers with force in them to work on the sensitive seat 
within, and make him tingle and groan,—no wonder so 
many dread to look on them! Powers with data of cheer 
for him in loneliness and obloquy,—no wonder so many 
find in them the peace of God the world can neither give 
nor take away! In this world, the devout Quaker sought 
his “inner light.” This is the closet into which Christ told 
his disciples to enter and shut the door. And of this the 
Psalmist spoke: “ While I was musing, the fire burned.” 

Now in all that has been so far urged as to the laws 
governing the genesis, and storing-up of mental and emo- 
tional power, it may be objected that attention has been 
called to nothing more than to a result evolved out of the 
close, persistent contact of subject and object (regarding the 
records in body and brain as as much objective factors as sun 
and moon). 

How easily we fool ourselves with such expressions as 
“nothing more than a result”! Suppose we say “nothing 
less than such a result,” and try to conceive what that result 
implies. It implies stimulating the mind to inconceivable 
delicacy of reaction in observation and discrimination ; fur- 
nishing it with a conscious world of form, color, sound, per- 
fume ; calling out all its powers of admiration, reason, imag- 
ination. We know, indeed, that certain high-minded stokers, 
without the fear of God before their eyes, vaunt that they 
make the material fire burn in the furnace. The alpha and 
omega of the whole process lies in the little act of bringing 
coal and air into contact, and touching them off with a 
match! But with a little more knowledge, our stokers 
would become as devout as Persian fire-worshippers. Just 
so we know there are men who take to themselves the sole 
credit of their thoughts and feelings. Self-made men are 
they, and they worship their creator. But when (not find- 
ing, perhaps, our own little establishments the fittest place 
for the study of either the genesis or the storing-up of 
mental or emotional power) we turn to the men of supreme 
insight and humility, do we not discover them ever inclined 
to mother and father the best that is born in them on some 
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radiant Muse or Holy Ghost? What comes, comes as sur- 
prise or transport to them, as much as it does to their 
hearers, or more. Nor are such men trading in mock 
humility. They are impressed with a solid fact. The 
longer they live the more do they feel inclined to believe 
that the one power put into the hands of man is that of con- 
centration, of establishing contact, and that, after that, he 
has to take what comes. 

Need we fear this is giving man little todo? Surely not, 
when we reflect that by such contact is meant direct commun- 
ion between each several capacity of observation, judgment, 
feeling, imagination in the mind and the whole objective 
universe, and its recorded transcripts in us. It is a life-long 
work to learn thus to co-work with God. How our wild- 
flying, quickly-tired natures fight against this! Often hun- 
ger is not ravenous enough, nor cold cruel enough to bring 
men to it. Try to induce a wrong-doer to concentrate on 
his sins; a spendthrift on his debts; a flirt on the serious 
nature of love! As well try to hold a canary in serene con- 
tact with a cat! 

On this point there is serious instruction for us all in an 
illustration that appeared some years since in the London 
Punch. A devoted father, highly wrought on by the 
marvels of geology, has resolved to introduce his son of ten 
into the world of fascination this science opens. With this 
in view, he has taken the boy to the Crystal Palace, and is 
about to usher him into a room filled with reproductions of 
the glories of the Reptilian Age. The horrified lad, how- 
ever, who has just caught sight of a forty-foot Saurian, with 
a vermilion mouth wider than a cellar-door, and a pair of 
eyes gleaming like meteors, hangs screaming and struggling 
back. Hence the title of the picture, “Master Tommy 
objects to having his Mind Improved.” Surely no prophet 
Nathan need stand by to say to each one of us looking on, 
“Thou art the little man!” We need but to study the 
scene sympathetically, keeping in mind kindred Saurians 
that “tare each other in the slime” of our own Reptilian 
Age, and whose shapes stand stuffed and mounted in the 
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museums of our memories, to cry with him of old, “ Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings.” No; depend upon it, 
we shall have our hands full, and soon our hearts full, if we 
are persistent, serious, heroic enough to front ourselves, 
subject to object, with the facts of life, the order and beauty 
of nature, the deep treatise, the inner record, the misery of 
man, and not to blench as the hotter burning sets in, sear- 
ing and shrivelling our idols of complacency, selfishness, 
sloth, and cowardice. Here lies the origin of such sayings 
as, “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God.” 

3. Enough, and too much, already of comment on the laws 
of the genesis of mental and emotional power, on the laws 
of its storing-up. Now a few words on the law of modifying 
all structures (our own especially) by subjecting them to 
the action of exciting and shaping energies, in the same 
palpable way in which we subject a knife to the whet- 
stone. 

In all ages it has been practically understood that the first 
duty of the painter is to keep his mind in close contact with 
the phenomena of color; of the sculptor. with forms; of the 
botanist, with plants; of the saint, with exalted characters, 
and with the highest revelation of God. But what was 
once a fact of half-instinctive experience is now a fact of 
conscious reflection. The supreme lesson we are learning 
to-day is borne home to us in a renewed sense that every- 
thing we handle is a mode of power, working tangible effects. 

Take up, for example, a volume like Jonathan Edwards’ 
Treatise on the Will. It looks dead enough. No apparent 
manifestation of active energy in the tome, unless that in 
one’s old edition it weighs four or five pounds. But close 
the contact with it, and let the galvanic currents begin to 
flow. What a vital process soon sets in! How it marshals 
the phenomena of the inner consciousness! How it links 
them in forcible, logical connection! Now try to shake your 
ideas back into their former loose and incoherent state. As 
well try to shake a quartz crystal back into its primitive atoms. 
Such a book is an enormous organizing force. No wonder it 
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shaped the outlook of whole generations of men. Analyze 
the method of such an influence. First, Jonathan Edwards 
himself was a battery of thought-power; next, he compelled 
the words of his treatise to follow the march of his own 
mind; next, each one of those words is forcibly associated 
in our minds with a sensation, thought, or feeling, and will 
start it up if we close the contact; next, the order of those 
words evokes the order of our thoughts, and binds them 
together by laws of the common intelligence. Follow the 
steps of all this, and you can fairly see the power shooting 
to and fro, as plainly as you see the thread-dragging shuttle 
darting between the web and woof of the weaving cloth. 
And if you are able (on pure intellectual grounds, I mean,) 
to resist the shaping might of such a mind, you can do it 
only in virtue of being a co-equal or superior organizing 
force yourself, or by becoming a match for him through the 
powerful alliance of a Kant or Berkeley. 

Here, then, lies the secret of the enormous power exerted 
by men of genius on their age. We thought words were 
aggregations of letters, and lo! they are aggregations of 
forces. With a Byron they stand for a wail, a curse, a life- 
loathing. They wring their like out of the souls of others, 
begetting habits of wailing, cursing, and pusillanimous de- 
spair. Yield yourself unresistingly to such a mind; let him 
play on, feed, deify kindred elements in yourself, and how 
long before you will find yourself gloomily “squaring off at 
existence,” and “ making mouths at the invisible event ?” — 
especially if you are a good subject, egotistic, misunderstood, 
and a trifle dyspeptic. The very rhythm of a man of con- 
summate genius sets on an atomic dance, that whole genera- 
tions waltz or walk stately minuets to; even elephantine 
professors finding themselves stimulated by it to a clumsy 
prance. And, therefore, Mark Twain “builded wiser than 
he knew” when he wrote his “ Literary Nightmare.” “What 
was there,” he well might ask, “in those simple lines, 

“* A blue-trip slip for an eight-cent fare; 
A buff-trip slip for a six-cent fare; 


A pink-trip slip for a five-cent fare ; 
Punch in the presence of the passengare,’ 
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to create such a craze in the mind of a ponderous clergy- 
man?” Only a jig-tune, to be sure! But when its beat 
once got full possession of his nerves, it became an atomic 
dance of every blood-globule in his ecclesiastical veins, a 
devil’s hornpipe, seizing round the waist and whirling off in 
infernal rigadoon the words alike of marriage-service and 
baptismal-service; nay, by the very grave-side, making the 
“dust to dust, and ashes to ashes,’ jig, jig, jig, to the same 
diabolic reel. No wonder our clerical brother saw the 
mad-house before him. But, after all, his was but an acute 
and violent attack of the same kind of over-possession that 
is exerted in a milder chronic fashion over a whole genera- 
tion by the measures of a Byron, Goethe, Wordsworth. 

The law, then, of modifying all structures is the law of 
subjecting them, on the one hand, to-permanent, shaping in- 
fluences of the desired kind; and, on the other, of withdraw- 
ing them from the spell of those of an undesirable kind. 
Thus, that which at first wore the look of the most iron logic 
of necessity, is found to be the foundation and purchase of 
all possible freedom. Whiskey, lewd books, the stock-ex- 
change, the mental helter-skelter of six newspapers a day, 
pure women, music, profound treatises, the closet of prayer,— 
shall we not attribute at least as much modifying power to 
these as the cattle-breeder and the pigeon-fancier do to the 
agencies they set to work? Brethren, the Lord does not 
care for oxen only! He has provided us also with a potent 
modifying apparatus to “ evolve” saints and sinners through, 
and it works equally effectually either way. Life is no 
child’s play. When I first read Mr. Darwin’s assertion that 
certain pigeon-fanciers had carried their art so far as actually 
to produce a breed of tumblers that tumbled so violently as 
to break their own necks, I confess I was startled. But on 
a little farther reflection, I saw that I, too, could select a class 
of influences out of the moral realm, and bringing them to 
bear for a sufficient period on a human subject, get him into 
a condition in which he would break his neck in a trice. 

Of course you will say, “ We knew all this long ago, and 
all generations have known it.” I maintain that we of to- 
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day know it more vividly, palpably, materially (if you will). 
And this reveals to us one of the ways in which science is 
going to reinforce morals. We shall become afraid of hell 
once more, and of a downright material hell. I am glad of it. 
For one, I believe ever less and less in abstractions. Nothing 
but incarnations do any good,—the coming of ideas in the 
flesh. I puff at ghosts. They were well enough to frighten 
my grandmother with, but I am emancipated. In my flesh 
would I see God; and in our flesh are we beginning to see 
him as never before. Already are our eyes growing sharp 
enough to catch sight of the very nerve-threads that are 
tying down the giant Gulliver, and holding him the captive 
of the swarm of his pigmy vices. 

Imagination will at times get the mastery of even the most 
prosaic of us. And so, probably, each of us has bold fancies 
of his own, growing out of this perception of the materializa- 
tion of our sins and virtues,—millennial vaticinations out- 
stripping the tardy pace of time. Let me confess to one of 
mine. It may, indeed, perish as an untimely flower. Still, 
it “is better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved 
at all.” In my most daring and high-wrought hours, I seem 
to antedate the time when we shall see suspended from the 
walls of our Sunday-school rooms, besides the colored maps 
of Palestine, large charts presenting us with life-size delinea- 
tions of the nervous systems of super-eminent saints and sin- 
ners, after their original owners have got through using and 
abusing them. In my mind’s eye, I see myself standing, 
pointer in hand, and beginning my address: “ Now, little 
girls and boys, give me your full attention! Look at the 
powerful lines of connection established between the sinner’s 
organs of combativeness and his fists and tongue. That 
came of years of fighting and cursing. See how shrivelled 
are the courses leading from these same organs of combative- 
ness to the seat of his reason, and how shrunken the return- 
ing inhibiting lines. That came of never exercising reflec- 
tion and control. Turn, now, to the saint’s net-work, once 
flashed through by his inner life. Cannot one of you chil- 
dren ask me some question that strikes him as he looks at 
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the chart?” “Oh, yes, sir!” replies a bright boy ; “ what's 
the reason the lines are so strongly developed between St. 
Francis’ organs of benevolence and the muscles of the right 
arm that pull the hand about half way up the side?” “Oh, 
that came of the saint’s habit of putting his hand into his 
pocket every time he saw any one in distress.” So I would 
go on, and through this constant presentation of the spirit- 
ual idea, as the builder-up of a material system of channels 
through which special kinds of power stream into special 
acts, strive to frighten and strive to encourage my ingenuous 
little flock. 

All this may be but a subjective dream, and I would com- 
mit no man toit. But in concluding this well-nigh intermi- 
nable paper, I do want to recapitulate the heads of my origi- 
nal and all-along position. Power of thought and feeling is 
born of close, persistent contact of subject and object, and 
each of the two factors is a living energy. We think and 
feel so and so about a rose, a maiden, a tiger, a tarantula, 
not because we arbitrarily please to, but because each is a 
special incarnation of power, ordained from the foundation 
to flood our consciousness with perfume, love, terror, disgust. 
If we want living sensations we must commune with living 
things. First-hand intercourse with nature and life is the 
absolute condition. 

Furthermore, we do not make the spiritual fire any more 
than we make the material fire. It is made for us and in us. 
If the conditions are obeyed, we cannot stop the result, more 
than if we touch our tongue with honey or wormwood we 
can prevent the sense of sweet or bitter. But often the 
conditions are not obeyed when we think they are, and we 
take to denying the law. We have all made abortive at- 
tempts to kindle a material fire, and come off with blackened 
hands, rheumy eyes, and a stone-cold stove. Where lay the 
trouble? Sometimes the fault was in the fuel. The wood 
was soggy; the coal slaty. Sometimes it lay in the air. 
The draft was choked. 

Is it otherwise with another kind of fire we, as ministers, 
are ever trying to kindle, and which so often ends in smoke? 

8 
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Let us call the audience the fuel; the speaker the air, or, as 
he would prefer to have it, the ethereal spirit. Sometimes 
the congregational fuel is soggy or slaty, and instead of in- 
flammable carbon presents little but sappy moisture and in- 
combustible stone ; sometimes the spirit has no draft to con- 
centrate it; is blowing all across lots; has so little sound in 
its rush, that no one so much as raises the question whence 
it cometh, or whither it goeth. Shall we then deny the law? 
Nay, let God be true, and every minister a liar. To enforce 
upon our own conviction, to enforce upon our hearers, the 
immutability of the law, this is our first duty. Our congre- 
gations are not here to reap the benefit of this discourse, so 
we will let them go. But one word for us. We must be 
alive ourselves, through contact with the sources of life 
working in us clear perceptions, sense of law, love, rever- 
ence, compassion, dread. And as the Word was in the be- 
ginning with God and was God, so in like communion, in 
like identification with us, must our words be. Not letters 
but powers, powers in virtue of their vital alliance with the 
thoughts and feelings of the common heart of humanity, and 
which, therefore, when they strike the attentive ear call 
forth the ordained response as inevitably as the wail of the 
violin the emotion of the pathetic, or the blast of the bugle 
the stir of the heroic! 

FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 


In the year 1868, the late Hon. Anson Burlingame uttered 
a memorable prophecy. He had just returned to this coun- 
try as minister plenipotentiary from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, authorized to negotiate treaties with the principal 
nations of the world, which should secure an exchange of 
commercial and political privileges, and, in the language of 
the treaty with this republic, “place China on a par with 
the most favored nations.” The congratulations which ran 
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through the commercial circles of this country, and especially 
of California, at the prospective opening of the vast Chinese 
markets to our trade, was long and loud. At a public ban- 
quet tendered Mr. Burlingame in San Francisco, he uttered 
the notable prediction, that, under the provisions of this new 
treaty, in less than twenty-five years there would be from 
five to ten million Chinese immigrants in the United States. 
If the assertion seemed unfounded and exaggerated to most 
of those present, there were others to whom it seemed a 
foreboding of vast changes and portentous issues in the 
social and industrial life of the Pacific States. The manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests of California hailed it as 
a solution of the vexed labor question. By the great mass 
of the people, however, it was looked upon with undisguised 
alarm and hostility. The interests of free white labor and 
small capital were threatened ; and from that hour dates the 
more determined and organized opposition to the introduc- 
tion of Chinese labor, with whose history and leading feat- 
ures our Eastern communities are more or less familiar. 
During this agitation of the question, it cannot be- denied 
that the unfortunate Celestials in California fared badly. 
Between the petty persecutions of the vicious “ hoodlum,” 
and other degraded classes of San Francisco society, and the 
more general and deliberate oppression and plundering of 
the State officials, under cover of various unjust and pro- 
scriptive laws, the poor Chinaman led a precarious existence. 
Still, this persecution has been much overstated. The Chi- 
nese immigrant to-day is in less danger to property and 
person than the negro citizen, in many of the States of our 
so-called reconstructed South; or than the poor sailor, who 
sets foot in our Atlantic cities, only to be drugged, and 
robbed, and reshipped like a thing of sale. Whether this harsh 
treatment had the desired effect of intimidating others from 
coming to our shores, or whether the demand for cheap labor 
did not equal anticipation, certain it is that the great hegira 
of Chinese to this country, as predicted by Mr. Burlingame, 
has not yet taken place. Meanwhile, other more pressing 
issues have occupied the public mind ; and even in California 
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the intense feeling on the subject seemed somewhat allayed, 
when recently, within a few weeks, the agitation has broken 
out afresh. The State of California seems ablaze with excite- 
ment over it; a legislative commission holds daily sittings to 
inquire into the actual facts of the matter, and a committee 
is at Washington seeking to influence Congressional legisla- 
tion against the admittance and employment of Chinese in 
this country. The immediate occasion of this intense anti- 
Chinese outbreak is probably a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court setting aside and severely comment- 
ing upon certain enactments of the California Legislature, 
discriminating unjustly against Chinese emigrants to this 
country. The agitation culminated in a monster mass meet- 
ing in San Francisco, at which some twenty-five thousand 
people were present, in which the Governor of the State, ex- 
governors, and members of Congress, and many leading citi- 
zens, took part; and at which resolutions and addresses were 
offered, denouncing the presence of the Chinese in California, 
and deploring the evils, present and prospective, which must 
flow to the whole country from their stay among us. This 
attitude towards the Chinese, seriously taken by many of 
the wisest and best men on the Pacific coast, must largely 
influence our own view of the matter. Our interest in the 
question itself must meanwhile grow stronger and stronger 
as we come to understand better the real issues involved in 
it. The East and the West are closely united in community 
of thought and interest. No question which vitally affects 
the one can be indifferent to the other. And not only do 
they have community of interest, — they share in a common 
responsibility. This becomes manifest when we consider 
this very subject of Chinese immigration. Few questions in 
our social life are of such urgent and absorbing interest. 
We need to become more familiar with the social, industrial, 
and religious problems it presents. To accomplish this in 
some degree is the aim of this paper. A six years’ residence 
in California may have qualified the writer to speak with 
some degree of understanding on the topic. Let us consider 
it in a large way, unembarrassed by the strictly local and 
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temporary conditions which accompany it in California 
to-day. 

With the occupation of the Pacific Coast, the utmost limit 
of Western migration on this continent has been reached, 
and America is brought face to face with Asia. The newest 
civilization on the globe is opposed to the oldest. The young 
republic, the product of less than a century, confronts that 
mighty empire, hoary with three thousand years of national 
life, whose continued existence to-day is hardly less a miracle 
than the sudden rise of its trans-oceanic neighbor. The tide 
of immigration which from time immemorial has flowed from 
the rising towards the setting sun, has now completed its 
circuit of the globe, and arrives full circle before the scene 
of its original genesis. Here its triumphant advance is stayed, 
its living currents suddenly reversed. Henceforth the flood 
of emigration will be from West to East,—a fact full of sig- 
nificance to our country and race. 

The large and increasing Chinese population on the Pacific 
Coast illustrates the truth of this assertion. This element 
already numbers one quarter of the population of California, 
being estimated in round numbers at 150,000. There is 
much reason to believe that Mr. Burlingame’s prophecy will 
be realized in the near future, and this century witness an 
enormous increase in this class of immigrants. Social prob- 
lems at home conspire with the urgent demand for cheap 
labor here, in bringing the Chinese to our shores. An over- 
crowded population in China entails poverty and social dis- 
tress. It is estimated that the average wages earned at 
home, by the class which comes to this country, is not above 
twelve or fifteen cents a day. As they are infinitely better 
paid and better treated in the New World than in their own 
home, the returned immigrants do not fail to announce Cali- 
fornia as a veritable El Dorado to their kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance. The Chinese Government, weak, corrupt, and hated, 
is the cause of constant rebellion and war, which prove ter- 
rible scourges to the oppressed and miserable people. Mean- 
while the disorganizing interference of foreigners is shaking 
their ancient civilization to its very foundations. Those 
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must be vital causes indeed, which can induce the phleg- 
matic, patient, and conservative Chinaman to forsake the 
loved associations of home and kindred, for even a brief stay 
in the land of the despised barbarian. 

And thus far the immigration has been of a fluctuating 
and transient character. The immigrant has remained but a 
short time in this country, and then returned to China with 
his small savings. Indeed, the labor contract of the Coolie 
emigrant especially stipulates that in case of death, his body 
is to be carried back to China, that his dust may mingle with 
that of his ancestors, and he may join their spirits in the 
ancestral temple. Otherwise, such is his strange supersti- 
tion, his soul would wander about unknown, unhoused, and 
unfed,—a stranger ghost in a foreign land. You may see 
their coffins piled up on the wharf in San Francisco like so 
many boxes of merchandise, awaiting reshipment to the 
Flowery Kingdom. 

Already, however, there are indications that the Chinese 
element is to assume a more permanent character in Ameri- 
can society. The Chinese government grows more and more 
willing to remove the obstacles to emigration. Perhaps it has 
come to see in it what it has proved to European nations, — 
a safety-valve, permitting the escape of disaffected, criminal, 
pauper, and superfluous elements at home. 

On the other hand, the manufacturing and other produc- 
tive interests of California are beginning to appreciate the 
value of Chinese labor, and by its more general adoption 
have increased the inducements for immigration. The ex- 
tent of this immigration must be mainly determined by the 
extent of the demand for cheap labor in this country. The 
new labor-market itself is practically inexhaustible. China, 
with its 400,000,000 of inhabitants, could throw off a surplus 
population of five or ten millions every year without being 
sensibly affected by the loss, while the boundless room and 
opportunity offered by our unpeopled and undeveloped 
American continent would make it a welcome home for the 
swarming millions of overcrowded Asia. 

From such a point of view the character and, status of 
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these Asiatic colonists, and their probable influence on our 
national life, become questions of the greatest interest. Con- 
cerning the immediate industrial and commercial advantages 
resulting from the presence of the Chinese in America, there 
can be but one opinion. The demand of the age is for relia- 
ble, cheap, and efficient labor. This is needed both to de- 
velop the internal resources of this country, and to minister 
to that increasing luxury and refinement which characterize 
our modern civilization. We have vast stretches of country 
still unbroken to the plough, and needing laborious cultiva- 
tion to make them yield for the supply of man’s wants. We 
need laborers to carry out stupendous works of internal im- 
provement already planned, or yet to suggest themselves. 
American society, as it extends, requires an army of camp- 
followers, — “ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” There 
is, meanwhile, a growing distaste for manual labor among 
native-born Americans. This exemption of our American 
population from the lower forms of labor is very much to be 
deplored, but is too general and well recognized to need dis- 
cussion here. 

Now the European immigration on which we have hith- 
erto principally depended is rapidly falling off. Ireland has 
been drained of her surplus population, and has practically 
ceased to send her poverty-stricken thousands to this coun- 
try. Last year the entire emigration from Ireland to the 
United States amounted to some 50,000 only. A similar 
decrease has taken place in German immigration. It is 
evident that we must look to the Chinese for our supply. 
The immediate result of their employment will be a general 
increase of wealth in the community which thus employs 
them. To Chinese labor we must largely ascribe the re- 
markable agricultural and industrial development of Cali- 
fornia during the past dozen years. Without the 11,000 
Chinamen who wielded the pick and shovel on the Pacific 
Railroad, that great work could not have been completed by 
this generation. Wherever patient, manual labor, requiring 
moderate physical strength and little brain-work, is desired, 
they are unsurpassed. As factory operatives, household 
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servants, tillers of the field, tenders of machinery, in vine- 
yard and orchard, ditching, digging, and constructing works 
of internal improvement, the Chinaman is an efficient laborer. 
True, a competent white laborer will accomplish twice. as 
much as a Chinese Coolie; but what the latter lacks in 
physical stamina is more than made up by his docility, 
quickness of apprehension ‘and industry, and by the reliabil- 
ity and cheapness of his labor. 

No wonder, then, that this source of labor supply should 
have been enthusiastically welcomed as a happy solution of 
the industrial problem on the Pacific Coast. Yet his pres- 
ence in that community suggests more problems than it 
solves. The Chinaman has hitherto been regarded as a 
mere machine capable of yielding so much profitable work. 
His own claims to humane treatment as a man, and his prob- 
able influence on our social and political future have been 
well-nigh ignored. We have aright to consider the effect 
of Chinese immigration on our national life, as well as on 
our private pockets. What is to be the result of this Asiatic 
graft upon our American stock? It will certainly add a 
new and not very desirable element to the olla podrida of 
American society, which is already boiling and seething like 
Hecate’s cauldron, with its diversities and antagonisms of 
race, color, language, custom, and religious belief. The 
industrial problem is still more formidable. The popular 
outcry against the introduction of Chinese labor on the 
Pacific Coast is something more than a mere display of prej- 
dice and passion. It cannot be denied there is justifiable 
ground for alarm, a substantial grievance at the bottom of 
this agitation. For all fair competition between white and 
Chinese labor is out of the question. The Chinaman works 
for half wages, lives miserably, but contentedly, on a mere 
pittance, gradually pays off the indebtedness he has incurred 
by emigration, and lays up no small share of his earnings 
beside. This he can do the more readily since he assumes 
no family obligation whatever, and has only himself to sup- 
port. Experience has shown that whatever branch of in- 
dustry the Chinese devote themselves to, they practically 
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monopolize. This is the case in California to-day with such 
occupations as washing, cigar-making, boots and shoes, coarse 
clothing and underwear, rope, woollens, straw hats, running 
sewing-machines, household service, office duty, and light 
work generally. In all these departments of labor the Chi- 
nese workman controls the market. In some employments, 
as fishing, peddling, etc., he has driven out all competition 
whatever. Even in our Eastern States we are beginning to 
feel the effects of his competition, as for instance, in the 
business of cigar-making, in which several thousand China- 
men located at New York have compelled a general reduc- 
tion of the wages hitherto paid to white workmen, and are 
gradually driving the latter out of the trade altogether. San 
Francisco is to-day the ninth-city in point of manufactures 
in the Union, and this mainly because of her cheap Coolie 
labor. 

Yet while the immediate material advantages to California 
from the employment of Chinese labor are undeniable, the 
ultimate effect of it must prove harmful to the higher inter- 
ests of that State and of our common country. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in California to-day the same ques- 
tions are looming up on the social horizon which under simi- 
lar conditions proved such a source of social discord and 
distress in the Southern States previous to the late war. 

The great tendency of American business life is towards 
consolidation of interests and the centralization of power in 
a few hands. Nowhere is this so strikingly illustrated as in 
California to-day. The Central Pacific Railroad is owned 
and operated by a few wealthy capitalists, enormously rich, 
and eminently able to look out for their own interests. The 
greater part of the lands which possess any agricultural 
value are held by speculators, who compel the immigrant to 
purchase at exorbitant rates, or else to hire at a rental often 
exceeding the price paid for first-class lands in some of the 
more Eastern States, —as Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. So, 
too, its mining operations are now carried on by immense 
combinations of capital. The same thing is true of the great 
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manufacturing, banking, transportation, and other leading 
interests of California. 

Now oppose to this concentrated capital in the hands of a 
limited number of selfish, ambitious, able men, an ignorant, 
degraded, laboring class like the Chinese ; a class which does 
not grumble qr find fault, which does not strike, and which 
works not eight, but twelve and fourteen hours a day; a 
class that, notwithstanding all assertions to the contrary, is 
“Coolie” in every essential respect, and whose labor is con- 
trolled by a few unprincipled but astute Chinese merchants, 
and we have the same order of things which so lately existed 
at the South,—an oligarchy of capitalists, agriculturalists, 
manufacturers, and merchants, with complete arbitrary con- 
trol over the labor of the lower working-classes. As a 
natural consequence would come the creation of castes and 
class-interests. Without dwelling here on the demoralizing 
influence of such a condition of things on California society, 
it is sufficient to point out how directly it would conflict 
with the interests of free white labor and small capital as we 
find them in the more Eastern States. With Chinese labor, 
no place will be so remunerative to the capitalist as Califor- 
nia. Her manufactures, already considerable, will assume an 
immense importance. With a production increased, and 
cheapened by lower wages, she will be able to undersell 
every other section of the country. Here at once is created 
a source of constant strife: one section clamoring for restric- 
tions on Chinese emigration, another demanding its increase ; 
one part of the country demanding protection against such 
unfair competition, another protesting against all attempts 
to close the markets to their productions. Meanwhile the 
unlimited mineral and agricultural resources of the Pacific 
slope will admirably supplement its industrial interests, and 
render the creation of a Pacific republic no visionary idea, 
but an actual contingency. Thus would come clash of 
interests, social strife, sectional hatred, secession, and civil 
war. 

May the providence of Almighty God, and the enlightened 
activities of our time, avert this danger from our land! The 
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bitter experience of our national past ought to teach us to 
meet this issue in season, and by wise and energetic meas- 
ures to make such a condition of things forever impossible in 
American society. 

In all that has been said thus far in this article, the con- 
tinued stay and increase of the Chinese among us has been 
taken for granted. For while it may be possible to devise 
means which will retard their coming, and make it as grad- 
ual as possible, even postpone the general exodus from 
China for a score of years, no practicable, legitimate measure 
has yet been proposed that would entirely put an end to 
their immigration. The California commissioners before the 
United States Congress are urging such modifications in the 
Burlingame treaty as will prevent the coming of the Chinese 
in any large numbers. Treaty stipulations are, however, 
solemn obligations, and intended for reciprocal benefit. If 
we desire to retain our amicable relations with the Chinese 
government, secure an increasing share in the profitable 
trade with that empire, and assure the safety of our mer- 
chants and missionaries abroad, we must beware how we 
tamper with or violate the provisions of our treaty with that 
power. But even if the proposed modifications are found to 
be permissible, the most they could accomplish would be to 
retard the coming of the Chinese, not to exclude them alto- 
gether. For our republic to adopt in this nineteenth century 
the selfish and cowardly policy of the Chinese themselves in 
their treatment of foreigners, would be contrary to the 
genius of our free institutions and the spirit of Christian 
teaching, which nobly affirms that “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” The practical considerations against such a con- 
servative policy have already been alluded to. The increas- 
ing social distress of the Chinese at home, the urgent demand 
for cheap labor here, and the improved facilities for trans- 
portation, all unite to make Chinese immigration an accom- 
plished and inevitable fact. The Dutch in Java have indeed 
forbidden their coming to that island. With our immense 
seaboard and territorial line, such an exclusion would be 
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impossible. They would find their way into Mexico, and 
thence across the border, or would disembark at the British 
port of Victoria, and thence easily enter the Pacific States of 
the Union. 

As for the attempt to further restrict their coming by 
levying special taxes, requiring onerous guarantees, and 
otherwise discriminating against them on their arrival in 
California, the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States would seem to have effectually disposed of all 
such restrictive measures, at least for the time. Meanwhile 
the question will still continue to be agitated. It will be 
urged that if protection is a recognized principle of our gov- 
ernment, and we have aright to protect ourselves against 
the dangerous competition of foreign commodities, why not 
against the dangers of foreign immigration? If we can 
restrict the introduction into our markets of the products of 
Coolie labor, why can we not similarly restrict the introduc- 
tion of the Coolie himself? The United States law does 
indeed forbid labor-contracts on what is known as the 
“Coolie” plan. The Chinese emigrant must appear before 
the United States Consul at Hong Kong, and make oath that 
he is a free and voluntary agent. With the well-known 
indifference of the lower Chinese to truth, this formality is 
readily gone through with, while in point of fact the emi- 
grant is a Coolie in the true conse of that word. Possibly 
this suggests the true direction of our efforts to restrict and 
retard Chinese immigration. Instead of tinkering with 
treaties, and passing harsh and unconstitutional laws, the 
true way is to inquire into the conditions under which 
Coolie labor is brought to our shores, and to insist on the 
strict enforcement of our laws in this respect. 

Yet these various measures, restrictive and proscriptive, 
will not affect the ultimate result. They will simply cause 
the immigration to be more gradual, and enable us to use the 
incidental delays which may occur in preparing for the 
proper reception and assimilation of this new material. For 
it is a recognized principle in our government that every 
race and class within our borders must be assimilated. The 
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separate existence of an ignorant and degraded body of 
people among us endangers the the very life of the republic. 
The simplest dictates of self-preservation lead us to take an 
active interest in these Asiatic immigrants, and to labor for 
their enlightenment and social redemption. We must not 
conceal to ourselves the gravity and difficulty of the task 
that is set us. What should be our course, what methods 
and instrumentalities should we employ to convert the 
Chinaman into a self-respecting, interested, and responsible 
member of American society? Let us study him a little 
more closely. We cheerfully admit that the Chinaman is a 
man like ourselves, and, in the language of a great heathen 
poet, “We count nothing human foreign to ourselves.” 
Still, it must be borne in mind that the Chinese in this 
country are mainly the off-scourings, the dregs of Asiatic 
civilization, driven by poverty and wretchedness to our 
shores. Until now they have all been furnished by one 
district, and taken passage at the British port of Hong 
Kong. The other sixteen provinces of China remain as yet 
impassive to emigration, and are also without the facilities 
for transportation to this country. There are six Chinese 
companies in San Francisco which have entire control of 
this inimigration. For obvious reasons it is not easy to get 
at the actual facts and figures concerning their business. 
They have a contract with the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
by which the outfit and passage of a Coolie to this country 
costs about forty-five dollars. This money is advanced him 
by the six companies. While in California he remains under 
their general supervision, and gradually pays off a sum 
amounting to about one hundred dollars, in return for their 
advances. He can return to China at any time by a further 
payment of twelve dollars, provided he exhibits to the 
Steamship authorities the “stamp,” or permit, of the six 
companies, which testifies that he owes nothing on his labor 
contract, or to his Chinese fellow-laborers in California. The 
oversight of the six companies extends to all his doings 
while in the New World. All differences and disputes are 
settled by their arbitration; and they exercise a more or less 
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rigid control over the labor, and even the lives, of their 
charges. 
The Chinese immigrant is doubtless possessed of many 
remarkable aptitudes and excellent qualities of character. 
He is tirelessly industrious, very economical, patient, per- 
sistent, and courageous in all his enterprises. He is a great 
lover of everything that is practical, methodical, and useful. 
He shows remarkable aptitude for business. The codépera- 
tive system, still an experiment with us, has been employed 
for centuries in China. They have in San Francisco codper- 
tive societies, or guilds, for many different purposes,—as the 
Washermen’s Guild, the Guild for the Prolongation of 
Health, etc., etc. The six companies are simply so many 
different immigration guilds, every Chinese store in town 
having one vote. The offices of president and interpreter 
are elective, and the place of meeting is the “ Joss House,” 
or temple, devoted to business below and religion above. 
The Chinese immigrant is mild and peaceable in his dispo- 
sition. He has none of those brutal traits which belong to 
the lower classes of European immigrants. He takes more 
delight in flying a kite, setting off fire-crackers, or watching 
a juggler’s tricks, than in drunken riots, prize-fights, the 
rat-pit, or any other peculiarly Anglo-Saxon amusement. 
These more hopeful traits are accompanied, however, by 
great defects and vices. Asa rule the Chinese in California 
are a small and stunted race, physically weak, afflicted by 
terrible and nameless diseases, uneducated, and encompassed 
by a network of prejudices and superstitions that bar out all 
higher life. Like other Orientals they are notoriously insin- 
cere. Beneath some little gloss of politeness and ceremony, 
they are essentially coarse and licentious in their tastes, and 
very filthy in their personal habits. It needs but a singie 
walk through the foul kennels and noisome odors of the 
Chinese quarter in San Francisco to assure one of this fact. 
The dirt and vileness are not to be described in words. The 
late Five Points of New York could offer no parallel to it. 
The city fire marshal has recently declared that the reason 
there had not been a general conflagration in this quarter 
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was because it was so thoroughly impregnated and reeking 
with filth as to be proof against fire. One large and fine 
building formerly known as the Globe Hotel, and recently 
surrendered to the Chinese who had settled around it, has 
been converted into a huge tenement house. Rooms eight- 
een feet high have had three and four floors put through 
them, and in the low spaces between the Chinese lodgers 
crouch and herd like animals. To return to our character- 
ization of the Chinese immigrant: they are very cruel in 
their revenges, are great despisers of women, and have little 
respect for human life. The vice of opium-smoking is uni- 
versal among them; ninety-nine out of a hundred Chinamen 
use opium. They are habitual gamblers. Infatuated with 
the social and civil forms of his own country, the Chinaman 
despises our civilization, is almost entirely ignorant of our 
language, and utterly indifferent to our social, political, and 
religious institutions. There is no disposition on his part to 
become merged in our American life. Amid all the active 
fermentation of the heterogeneous elements around him, the 
Chinaman remains an isolated and indifferent spectator. 
What Americanization he assumes is superficial, and confined 
to business forms, or, in a few instances, extends to modifica- 
tions in dress. He is, and remains, a stranger in the land, 
lives clannishly in a little China of his own, and from first 
to last, feels, thinks, and acts like a Chinaman. Add to this, 
that nearly all these immigrants are young men from eight- 
een to thirty-five years of age, and that among the 200,000 
of Chinese in this country there are only some 3,000 women, 
and these last nearly all of the most abandoned character, 
and we begin to appreciate the difficulty of dealing with so 
degraded and impassive a material, and converting it into a 
useful and responsible element in our new society. 

Now among the most effective civilizing forces we possess 
is the ballot. True, the Chinaman cares no more for the 
ballot than does the great mass of American women. But 
shall we not compel him to vote, for his own enlightenment 
and our salvation? Mr. Wendell Phillips is wont to say, 
“ The true way to fit men for the ballot is to give it to them.” 
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We have endorsed this sentiment so far as to extend the 
suffrage to the unprepared negro millions of the South. 
Why not then to the Chinaman? But this would be a 
serious political blunder. In their present condition they 
are practically slaves, and their vote would become a matter 
of bargain and sale. Mr. Burlingame’s original draft for a 
treaty contained a clause providing for Chinese naturaliza- 
tion, but it was wisely stricken out. A great many steps 
are still necessary before the Chinaman can be permitted to 
vote. In this very inability lies, however, a great danger to 
our free institutions, inappreciable as yet from the compara- 
tive smallness of Chinese immigration, but likely to cause ur 
serious embarrassment when the arrivals shall have reached 
half a million or more, annually. For, as has been already 
maintained, the presence of any non-voting, unassimilative 
class in our midst must be harmful to the nation’s highest inter- 
ests. It may yet come to be a vexed question with us which 
is the greater evil,— giving them the ballot or withholding 
it from them. And this is not the least of the problems in- 
volved in Chinese immigration.* 
Much will naturally be effected by the general enlighten- 
ment of the community in which they live, and by the spirit 
of culture and progress which characterize our age. But it 
must be noted that the principal agencies for this enlighten- 
ment, such as the press, the pulpit, and the rostrum, are 
powerless before the ignorance and apathy of the Chinaman. 
We have to deal with a stubborn and prejudiced race, hating 
all change, and clinging tenaciously to their own ideas and 
methods. This prevailing sentiment is constantly reinforced 
by fresh accessions from China. There is no young element 
to work upon. Hence we have no plastic material to mould 
into higher forms, such as is presented in the negro children 
of the Southern States. The negro, too, was intellectually 
a child when he arrived here, with nothing to unlearn and 


*Meanwhile there is nothing in the Burlingame treaty, or in our naturalization 
laws, to prevent the Chinese from becoming citizens. Some have already taken this 
step. At the recent municipal election in Cincinnati, Ohio, a naturalized Chinaman 
came and offered his vote, to the no small surprise of the Irish judges of election. 
It was received. 
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everything to learn; but the Chinaman has behind him a 
mighty civilization, with political traditions and a religious 
cultus that are deeply rooted in his being. 

Can the work of regenerating the Chinaman be accom- 
plished by means of secular education? Educational effort 
will, no doubt, accomplish much. The Chinaman is anxious 
to learn, quick to understand, and has great respect for 
superior culture. Our existing system of free schools will 
hardly meet his requirements, however. They are designed 
primarily for minors; but there are no Chinese children, or 
practically none. One great need, too, of the Chinese in 
California is moral training, which can be but a secondary 
object of the free school. As the Coolie must labor hard all 
day, the time for such study is limited, even were the oppor- 
tunities provided, and the Chinese willing to make use of 
them. Clearly, any system of instruction to succeed must 
accommodate itself to their peculiar condition and needs. 

What is needed is an organized, aggressive force that will 
go to the Chinaman, and not wait for the Chinaman to come 
to it. This moral force, this organized centre of effort, is 
best found to-day in the Church of America. Political 
sagacity must be reinforced by moral and religious enthusi- 
asm to succeed in this great work. The nerveless, apathetic 
Chinaman must be kindled by the glow of a religious senti- 
ment to labor for his own social and moral redemption. 
As in the Southern States the most effective educational 
work to-day is being done by the freedman’s schools sup- 
ported by the various sects and churches, so in the redemp- 
tion of these Asiatic hordes, our main reliance must be the 
church organizations, and the religious spirit of America. 
And this is the form which educational effort has thus far 
assumed on the Pacific Coast. The churches and sects are 
doing more for the enlightenment and social redemption of 
these immigrants than all the other social forces together. 
A nobler, more inspiring mission for the churches of Amer- 
ica can hardly be conceived. May they be equal to their 
great opportunity, and, ceasing their idle wrangles over theo- 


logical definition and church extension, unite fraternally 
10 
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and effectively in the work of enlightening and inspiring 
their Chinese brethren of low estate. Many difficulties will 
be encountered in the work. The transient, floating char- 
acter of the Chinese population renders it extremely difficult 
to make any permanent impression, or carry on any organ- 
ized course of action. The churches themselves have not 
yet applied themselves unselfishly and earnestly to the 
task. They have been far too anxious to make a religious 
impression, and add to the list of their converts, instead of 
devoting themselves primarily to the mental and moral dis- 
cipline of their pupils. Still, with all their sectarian and 
theological prepossessions, the Protestant churches of the 
Pacific Coast deserve much commendation for their Chris- 
tian zeal in this cause. From a religious point of view also 
their efforts are of importance. The religion of the Chinese 
in California has long since lost whatever redemptive power 
it may have possessed. The ascetic and nihilistic doctrines 
of Buddhism are not in harmony with the worldly modes of 
thought and active habits of the Chinese, and have never 
been strongly urged by the native priesthood. Thus their 
religion has degenerated into a mass of superstitious practices 
and hollow forms. The Chinese are devout believers in the 
agency of spirits, ghosts, and demons, whose favor they 
invoke by propitiatory exercises, and of whose ill-will they 
are in continual anxiety and dread. That singular toy, 
Planchette, which has puzzled so many, is of Chinese origin, 
and a favorite mode of communicating with spirits. Like all 
habitual gamblers, the Chinese have great faith in lucky 
days and numbers. These superstitious beliefs and practices 
have become so interwoven with their daily life as seriously 
to obstruct their acceptance of the Christian faith. The 
Roman Catholic Church is already at work among this peo- 
ple, and has many advantages over the Protestant Churches. 
Its remarkable similarity with Buddhism has often been 
commented upon. When Catholic missionaries first beheld 
the Buddhist temples and worship they exclaimed: “ Satan 
has counterfeited the true religion in order to satisfy the 
people and preoccupy the ground.” Both these systems 
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have a supreme spiritual head (the Dalai Lama, and the 
Pope), an ascetic and celibate clergy, services in an unknown 
tongue, intercessions for the dead, vestments, candles, in- 
cense and rosary, feast and fast days, images, pictures, 
legends and relics. In both the cultws of a virgin queen of 
heaven (Kien Yin) is a prominent feature. In California 
the Catholic Church has its own schools, attended by two- 
thirds of the children of its communion. This will become 
an effective auxiliary in attaching the Chinese to that power- 
ful organization. What the Catholic Church in this country 
loses by the decrease of Irish and other European immigra- 
tion, may be more than made up by the conversion of this 
new Asiatic element to its faith and sacraments. Thus far, 
it is true, the Catholic Church has not labored among the 
Chinese with the zeal that might have been expected. This 
is mainly due to the hostility of its members towards the 
Chinese population in California. But when we see how 
the Catholic elements have accommodated themselves to the 
question of negro church-membership in the South, we may 
believe this intolerant anti-Chinese feeling in their commun- 
ion to be only a temporary difficulty. 

If, then, religious activity is to be so largely instrumental 
in the social redemption of the Chinese in this country, 
should not the Protestant churches seriously consider 
whether the millions annually spent on foreign missions 
could not be more profitably employed in the conversion of 
our heathen at home? And, furthermore, it may be asked, 
has not the liberal Church of America a duty in this matter? 

Such, then, are some of the problems presented by Chinese 
immigration. Hardly emerged from the terrible struggle 
over the abolition of slavery, and still occupied with the 
adjustment of race, caste, and labor relations at the South, 
we are made aware of a new danger to our free institutions 
in the questions now so fiercely agitated on the Pacific 
Coast. Happily these have not yet assumed such propor- 
tions as to place them beyond our influence and control. 
Let us not, however, be indifferent in this matter, and 
bequeath to the generations yet to come a social curse 
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engendered by our criminal recklessness and weakness. 
Soon the teeming millions of Asia will be upon us like a 
swarm of locusts, to impoverish and corrupt our people, or 
to minister to our material and moral well-being, as we may 
elect. Possibly the danger may be lessened by unforeseen 
circumstances. There may be a deflection of the currents 
of emigration southward into the fertile lands of Mexico, 
Central, and South America. But in whatever form it 
comes, it is our solemn duty as men, as citizens, and as 
Christians, to meet it wisely and energetically. Let the 
churches persevere in the good work of education and 
reform, and seek to inspire a profounder sentiment of hu- 
manity, patience, and charity in the treatment of this stranger 
race. May both our private conduct and our public legisla- 
tion be guided by the spirit of that Golden Rule taught by 
both Jesus and Confucius, that, amidst the clash of mate- 
rial interests and the strife of politics, there may be no 
violence done to the sacred causes of national honor and 


human brotherhood. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


HOSPITALITY—A LESSON FOR TO-DAY. 


There is no more touching story in the whole Bible than 
that of the Shunamite woman who entertained the prophet. 
Perhaps she brought the best she had into the “little cham- 
ber,” to make it fit for her guest, —“ the holy man of God” 
whom she delighted to honor. But mark how few things 
they were, after all. She “set for him a bed, a table, a stool, 
and a candlestick.” Yet Elisha says, “Behold, thou hast 
been careful for us with all this care; what shall be done for 
thee? Wouldst thou be spoken for to the king?” Ah! 
no; not even for her husband will she ask for worldly ad- 
vantage or riches. Courts, and the society of the great or 
powerful, do not tempt her. What rare wisdom in her an- 
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swer! What a lovely glimpse it gives us of a contented, 
pure heart; of a healthy nature fond of simple pleasures, 
finding delight in Nature’s bounty; in beautiful sunrises or 
sunsets; in open fields, or sheltering, sweet-scented, dark 
woods; in songs of birds and bright flowers ; and, above all, 
of a happy life, rich in household joys, in lasting friendships 
familiar and dear to her from childhood, and not lacking tran- 
quil pleasures, and neighborly kindnesses and interests. ‘I 
dwell among mine own people,” she says quietly and thank- 
fully. How few of us can count up so many earthly bless- 
ings in one short sentence! Yet there was one thing wanting 
to complete this favored life; and it took the keen-eyed, 
practical servant, not the great prophet, to discover the one 
unsatisfied longing, the one empty, voiceless chamber in her 
warm and loving heart. How truly he guessed it we realize 
strongly and instantly, at that cry of nature forced from her 
when the prophet promises her the almost despaired-of bless- 
ing. It is the yearning cry of one whose long waiting has 
almost killed hope, or blasted a cherished desire. She longs, 
pants to believe, for to doubt now would kill her. A tremb- 
ling, eager hope, born of despair and patient waiting, yet too 
lovely and blessed to be believed at once and seized in all its 
fulness and blissfulness. Now this beautiful and perfect 
picture, this little fragment of a human life of long ago, has 
some lessons for us of to-day. 

“ Hard times” has been dinned into our ears for more than 
two years past, till we are weary of the very sound of the 
words. “Let us alone,” some of us groan in despair; “what 
have we to do with them? Can we make everybody rich 
and prosperous?” And some of us, who have learnt what 
it is to need money, or have seen with our own eyes the 
misery and suffering brought into hundreds of homes by this 
great crisis in the money-market, this stopping of myriad 
wheels of labor, have become, in spite of it, almost hardened 
to constant appeals to our charity. It is almost a pleasure 
to us to catch sight of a full purse, and see some one spend- 
ing lavishly for fine linen and broidered garments; even for 
gay parties, foolish gewgaws and trumpery; or paying un- 
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heard-of sums for old, rickety, centennial furniture, dragged 
out of old garrets; or cracked jugs and plates which are “ so 
lovely, and so old, you know.” 

Not many of us, I take it, will ever rival that good saint 
Hubert, who slashed his cloak in two, and gave half to a poor, 
shivering, half-naked beggar whom he met one winter’s 
night. The icy wind and chilling gloom had no terrors for 
him, as he wrapped himself in the other scanty half, and 
paced the ramparts. Nor shall we ever outdo, I fancy, the 
hospitable St. Julian, who heard a leper’s call in the dark- 
ness, swam the flood just below his hut, brought him over, 
and laid him in his own bed. Then his helpmeet in good- 
ness and charity, the faithful wife who had clung to him in 
exile and poverty, helped him bind up the poor creature’s 
sores, and both watched over him till morning dawned. 

Oh! no; such charity and love as that, which sees in every 
needy, suffering man or woman one of God’s children to be 
warmed, fed, or clothed, went out of fashion long ago. Most 
of us feel quite contented with ourselves when we have 
dropped a few dollars or cents into the contribution-box ; or 
pride ourselves on our benevolence when we give away our 
old clothes after they get a trifle shabby; or work hard for 
fairs and tea-parties. So let ministers and missionaries, 
charity committees and rare benevolent souls, who really 
deny themselves and give till they feel it, keep on calling to 
us to give, give. Don’t forbear telling us that we ought to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick, prisoners, 
and captives. “For the poor ye have always with you,” 
says Jesus. 

We need every appeal we hear, and more than those we 
listen to so unwillingly and ungraciously, to rouse us out of 
our worldliness and selfishness, to shame us into greater gen- 
erosity, to teach us the beauty and nobleness of the true, 
Christian life. 

There is one form of benevolence, of right-doing and 
living, which we Unitarians are strangely, almost utterly 
lacking in; and that is, hospitality to strangers who come 
into our churches. The writer has, from necessity, led a 
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somewhat checkered and roving life for six years past, and 
been led into more than two or three Unitarian churches; 
yet forbears “to point a moral or adorn a tale” with per- 
sonal experiences, for love of the good name of our people. 
Here is one, however, told by one of the actors, and not at 
all an isolated case, or more than happens to many strangers. 
Not long ago Mrs. B., while staying at the sea-shore, chanced 
to meet at the same house a charming couple, delightful 
people, genial, and cultivated. The more she saw of them 
the more she liked them; and soon she asked the natural 
question, “where they lived?” “Why, they had been 
living in A.,” mentioning Mrs. B.’s city, not far from Bos- 
ton. It was strange, she thought, that she had never met 
them in society. “What church did they attend?” she 
asked, with a little diffidence. “*Oh! the Unitarian Church,” 
said the wife. “We took a pew and went quite regularly 
to church, but no one but the minister ever called on us. I 
don’t remember any one in the society ever speaking to us, 
or calling on us. Except a few near neighbors, we made no 
acquaintance. We stood it two years, then my husband sold 
the house, and we moved this spring into the city.” 

They were Marylanders, far from their own relatives or 
friends. 

Mrs. B. said afterwards, in telling the story, she felt 
ashamed to look those good, refined, pleasant people in the 
face, and tell them that was her own church, and she had 
gone Sunday after Sunday, and sat not far off. They had 
listened to the same prayers and sermons, joined in the same 
songs of praise, and yet remained all those years greater 
strangers than if a high wall of partition, not a pew-back, 
had shut them off from each other. She felt it had been a 
positive and irreparable loss to the church to have two such 
people among them, and yet exclude them from all real, vital 
fellowship with the society, by such entire lack of welcome 
and hospitality ; such lamentable indifference and lukewarm- 
ness. No one had even invited them to help on the good 
works of the society except the minister, who read some 
passing notice from the desk, from time to time. 
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“How much good they might have done us,” cried the 
conscience-stricken Mrs. B., “if we had only stirred an inch 
to make friends with them! They were so cultivated and 
pleasant, and such out-and-out, thorough-going Unitarians ; 
took such a warm-hearted interest in our faith, and had 
money, too. I declare, it was too vexing to think it happened 
in our church, and we drove them away.” She went home 
resolved no such thing should occur again; she, at least, 
would hunt up strangers and call on them. Other strangers 
can tell how nobly and well she kept her resolve. 

Society all over our land appears just now upheaved, un- 
settled to its foundations. Some families have suddenly lost 
large fortunes, and must forego ease, luxury, open-handed 
hospitality, and cultivated pursuits; whose sons and daugh- 
ters, too, it may be, must take up callings for which they 
were never educated, and learn in the struggling, toiling, 
every-day world, nobler courage and strength, practical wis- 
dom, and hardier virtues. Others, where the father has been 
forced to change his business, sell house and land, take his 
family to a new place among strangers, whose ways and 
ideas are unfamiliar, and fight his way back through years of 
hardness and difficulty to a comfortable maintenance and 
sure position. And, still worse, here are clerks, mechanics, 
and women of all ages and conditions, whom a long stress 
and strain of evil fortune, and months or years of no settled 
work, have beaten to the ground. Their hope and courage 
are well-nigh exhausted, the last dollar in the savings-bank 
gone, and they see want and misery staring them and those 
dear to them in the face. Surely never was there a time 
when the Christian Church in America was ever called to a 
more glorious work, —to raise the fallen, cheer the desolate, 
comfort the weak-hearted, visit the sick, clothe the poor, 
succor the distressed, bring sinners back into the way of 
truth, and win souls to Christ. What more could she ask 
as work fit for the Master’s kingdom, — when find a more 
convenient season, a wider field, or far-reaching opportunity ? 
And, dear reader, but a very small part of this great work 
will be done, if you and I are going to shuffle it all off on to 
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the shoulders of our pastors, or of a few faithful school-teach- 
ers and missionaries-at-large. Behind and beyond them 
stand the great army of those who call themselves believers 
in Christ. If each one in his small place, or the many, fail 
in their duty, the day will be lost, the gate to victory closed, 
and we to blame for a shameful defeat, because we have 
never lifted up our arms, or struck one poor blow for truth 
and righteousness. It is all very well for us to go to church 
Sunday morning arrayed in our best, be it silks, furs, and 
Paris bonnets, fine broadcloth, shiny beavers, and kid gloves, 
or quiet, unpretending suits, the best our slender purse 
allows, to sit in our wonted places, be stirred by an eloquent, 
or simple and earnest sermon, and feel good. Our prayers 
may be sincere, our desire for holiness and purity of life be 
fanned into a brief flame to last till we get home, or till 
Monday morning dawns, perhaps. But if our devotion and 
religion end here, we are of all men most miserable. What 
are we but withering, barren stocks in the vineyard, where 
the Master will seek for fruit in vain? Now the question 
is, Do we sit Sunday after Sunday quite near Miss Scott, the 
seamstress, or Miss Jones, who writes in an office, or that 
poor, old Mrs. Lee, with her antiquated bonnet and quaint 
twenty-years old cloak and gown, and never once think 
whether we can do anything to make their overworked, 
bare lives pleasanter or easier? Or do we brush past Mrs. 
Smith, the grocer’s wife, with her flock of little ones, or the 
new-comers, who moved into town awhile ago, and never 
deign to speak to them from one month’s end to another, 
because, forsooth, their garments have a rather home-made 
air, and they wear such dreadful colors, and don’t belong to 
our “set”? No doubt it is very genteel, and what the world 
expects of us, to keep-aloof from them, to care no more for 
these commonplace folks, and know less of their trials and 
struggles, their joys and sorrows, than we should if they 
were Hottentots, living in Africa; but is it Christlike? Is 
it worthy the followers of him who went about doing good, 
who sat at meat in publican’s houses, and talked with sinners ? 


To be sure, it takes but a shallow knowledge of life and 
il 
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the world to show us what gulfs lie between different classes 
and conditions of men which cannot be bridged over ata 
moment’s notice, or filled up by glib words or an emotional 
piety. A wise Creator for his own infinite purposes has 
made a wonderful variety in human lives and characters. 
He assigned to each one of us at birth a separate sphere ; 
gave us different gifts, capacities, and powers; fitted us for 
the accidents of our lot and the labor expected of us, so that 
each should best carry out his marvellous designs. 

Certainly, no one questions for a moment that we are 
bound to protect ourselves and our families, or that we 
ought to watch over and further the best interests of society. 
Good people are compelled in self-defence to bar their doors 
against scoundrels, thieves, and knaves. What would home 
be worth if the vicious and depraved could enter in at any 
time and pollute its sanctuary? And nobody wants to open 
his home always to vulgar, ill-bred people, to see them sitting 
by the hearth, and find them prying curiously into the 
secrets of the household, or touching its holy things with 
unclean hands. But it is another thing how far any one is 
justified in shutting himself or herself up in a narrow clique, 
in using his talents, wealth, or influence only for selfish ends 
and petty social ambitions. 

There is crying need to-day in all our towns and cities of 
men and women with good sense and sturdy independence, 
who will resolutely adopt a modest style of living, and show 
others that it is possible to make home the centre of a simple, 
yet elegant, hospitality on a comfortable income, as so many 
European families do. One such example in a town would 
do wonders to bring about a mighty and much-needed 
change in our social customs and ideas. It would be no 
small thing to teach their neighbors what “society” really 
is, —something finer, rarer, and more elevating than ostenta- 
tious display of costly houses, and elegant rooms crammed 
with expensive furniture and tasteless ornaments; some- 
thing nobler and of higher worth than giving crushing 
parties, or parading plated-silver and gold-lined sets, china, 
and cut glass; or expecting that money or rich costumes 
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alone will cover up loud manners, bad grammar, and want 
of culture and good-breeding. And it will be women, the 
almost sovereign rulers of society, who must begin the diffi- 
cult task of reforming our social habits and ways. And rare 
women too, with large hearts and broad sympathies; wise 
and moderate, who will not let a noble ambition to usher in 
new manners, gentler courtesy, and real hospitality run 
away with them; whose fine insight and quick tact will 
guide them safely over social shoals and quicksands, and 
teach them when to throw aside narrow etiquettes ; whom to 
invite and whom to cease inviting. And here we must not 
forget our Shunamite friend. She teaches us the grand 
truth that the true hostess, the most perfect hospitality, and 
loveliest courtesy are often found in humble homes, amid 
meagre surroundings. A bed, a table, a stool, and a candle- 
stick were all she had, yet with what a spirit they were 
offered to her guest, how gently and graciously was he wel- 
comed and served! 

In this bustling, hurried, over-crowded modern life, it is 
not easy to decide what to do, or what to leave undone. It 
takes a sensitive, educated conscience, a firm will, and well- 
balanced mind to settle how much time, devotion, and 
strength we should bestow on husband, wife, parent, or 
child, or neglect the noblest work given on earth; where 
home duties and outside ones, to the world at large, begin 
and end. 

You, my reader, must settle it for yourself, whether it is 
-your fault if some young woman living close by you is lead- 
ing a terribly isolated, lonely life,—whether you might not 
step out of your small set of bright, congenial friends, who 
have plenty to love and encourage them, many interests and 
healthful enjoyments to give a zest to their lives, and ask 
her to your house; show her your pictures and rare engray- 
ings ; lend her books and magazines she cannot afford to buy, 
or let her use your piano now and then. Those who have 
happy homes, secure from want or change, little know how 
many well-born, educated women in our cities are leading 
to-day just such dreary lives. Day in and out toiling over 
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ledgers; copying musty records and deeds; drudging over 
restless, noisy scholars. Who cares if they miss the old 
home life, or pine with the weary homesickness of those who 
see none but strange faces about them, or feel themselves 
shut out of the busy activities and pleasures which form so 
large a part of their neighbors’ lives? How would it fare 
with us if concerts and lectures, Shakespeare and art-clubs, 
tea-parties and Germans, were things denied us? And you, 
good sir, must settle it with yourself, how far you are’ to 
blame when one of your clerks falls into bad company, or 
the shabby young man, who used to steal into the back pew, 
disappears some day and shoots himself, because want of 
work, or a long sickness, and no money to pay the doctor and 
landlady, had unsettled his reason. You, who might have 
been a friend in need to these stray waifs, forgot that board- 
ing-house life, and the temptations and pitfalls of a great 
city, might prove too strong for a lively young fellow away 
from the restraints of home. A decent place in which to 
pass his evenings, houses where he might have had a chance 
to make better acquaintances and find purer amusements, 
would have saved him. 

Hospitality at our homes is one thing: church hospitality 
is quite another and easier thing. Here the duty is plain 
and clear, imperative and binding. Every one who enters a 
church’s doors has a claim to the attention and hospitality of 
its people. Suppose every transient guest found persons 
ready to give him a seat in their pew, offer him a hymn-book,— 
those who acted and looked glad to see him, and seemed will- 
ing and anxious to have him come again. Suppose those who 
came to stay and cast in their lot with ours, after two or 
three Sundays met some one in the porch to give them a 
cordial grasp of the hand, show some interest in their com- 
ings and goings, some one to welcome them, and urge them 
to join in the work of the church; to call at their homes and 
invite them to go to church-sociables and services ;—suppose 
every comer, even the poorest, stepped at once into a warm, 
stimulating atmosphere of mutual help, love, and good-will, 
among people who were “rich in good works, ready to dis- 
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tribute, willing to communicate,’—who doubts that our 
churches would no longer be half-empty, or lead a spasmodic 
life, either choked with worldliness, or dying for want of 
energy and zeal? 

The fact is, Protestantism fails to make its converts zeal- 
ous, ardent, self-denying laborers, in great measure, because 
it does not, like the Catholic Church, expect all who come to 
its churches to do something for it ; to exact somes work or 
sacrifice for their faith; either fasting, penance, or hard- 
earned wages. See what Mormonism has done by the same 
method. .At Brigham Young’s command, one wan leaves 
the plough in the furrow, travels all over the continent, 
preaching and making converts; another works his passage 
out to England or Norway, stays months laboring with his 
hands to pay his way, goes in among mill-hands and farmers, 
coal-diggers and iron-workers, and comes home with a goodly 
company of believers. It is high time Unitarians shook off 
their sloth and indifference, conquered their aversion to 
missionary work, and sowed the seed of our simple, cheering 
faith broadcast over the earth. 

A new freshness and vigor will infuse itself into our body 
when we begin to do something besides sitting coldly in our 
pews and listening to good words. We should take a long 
step towards Christian lives and a living, burning faith, 
when we learn to work together, and not leave all the hospi- 
tality of our church to the minister and his wife or the sex- 
ton: Look at the Odd Fellows and Masons, who act up to 
the doctrine, “If one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it.” Why should not a Christian Church have the same 
spirit of brotherly kindness and charity? Yet who can point 
out a single church where it is the custom to send persons 
to sit by a sick brother’s bedside, and watch all night, if need 
be; to buy medicines and comforts, if he is too poor to do 
so himself? Who ever heard of a church that provides 
money to bury the dead, aids widows and orphans of the 
household of faith, assists young men or women to gain an 
education, or to find employment? Oh, for a church that 
never turned a deaf ear to any one who could give the least 
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token of membership! Shame on us that such things are 
almost unknown among Christ’s people! Now we have 
been going on years in this chilling, exclusive, narrow, cold- 
hearted fashion. Such a spirit, like the demons of old, “ go- 
eth not out, but by prayer and fasting.” We cannot turn 
about and embrace, all at once, love, tender charity, sympa- 
thy, mercy, generosity, and long-suffering patience. 

First, ye must, both minister and people, realize deeply, 
strongly, what a deplorable condition we have sunk into, 
through our own wilful neglect or thoughtlessness. Next, 
we must bravely seek out and thoroughly apply the remedy, 
each church according to its own state and most pressing 
needs. 

A Committee on Hospitality would be the easiest and 
readiest way to begin the work. It could do a vast deal in 
seeking out and welcoming strangers, or making known the 
needs of older members of the society. But unless its spirit 
and aim are broad and generous enough, it never will accom- 
plish much good. It must set out with the determination to 
be no respecter of persons; to visit alike the rich invalid — 
who may at first quarrel with the simple call of condolence 
and sympathy—and the poor sufferer who receives with 
thankful joy the “ one cup of healing oil and wine ” bestowed 
“in His name.” Sinners and saints, the faithless, doubting, 
or ungrateful, as well as believers, must be alike wrapped in 
its warm, soft mantle of charity, or nourished at the same 
flowing stream of good-will and love. 

Yet beware, friends, not to rely too much on any commit- 
tee. It will not do for one of us to neglect the good work, 
or leave undone the little acts of unnoticed kindness, the 
small charities we have it in our power todo. In one church 
I know, out of five ladies on a Hospitality Committee, and 
as many gentlemen, who were supposed to visit new-comers, 
ask them to parish gatherings, and promote sociability, it 
took one lady on the committee two years, and another five, 
to find time or inclination to call on a pleasant, intelligent, 
well-to-do family, who moved into town, and joined the 
church and Sunday-school. They lived within one and a 
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half miles of both these ladies, and horse-cars ran not far 
from their doors, to shorten the distance. On inquiry, it 
appeared as if the rest of the committee had been indulging 
in a nap well-nigh as long as that of the Seven Sleepers, and 
had never even heard of the family. 

Nor let us make the mistake of trusting it all to the min- 
ister. A good minister is invaluable (for there are bad ones; 
evil shepherds who devour their flock, or lead them astray 
into miry bogs, or down green, poison-wreathed, alluring 
precipices, or into loathsome pits); and his labors for the 
good of others, of untold price and value to the world, which 
cannot afford to spare him or his example for many long 
years to come. But it is foolish and wrong to expect him to 
do all the work needing to be done in a Christian Church. 
A lazy, cowardly crew might with ‘as good reason or sense 
expect the captain to stand all day and night at the wheel, 
to reef or unfurl all the sails, oil and control the machinery, 
if it be a large steamer, scrub all the decks, mend the sails, 
or heave the anchor overboard by his unaided strength, man 
the life-boat, and rescue perishing wretches on a drifting 
wreck alone, while they sit idly looking on. 

Now-a-days clergymen often absorb themselves so com- 
pletely in charities, school-committee duties, lecturing on 
temperance, etc., or trying to answer a thousand and one 
calls outside their parish, that they leave themselves small 
time for friendly calls on their people. They may scarcely hear 
of it when any member is sick, or afflicted, or friendless, and 
needing counsel or sympathy more precious than gold of 
Ophir, till the necessity for help has long gone by, or he is 
called to a dying bed, or funeral service. Then the demands 
on their time and strength are exhausting. They need, above 
all things, the support and help of large-hearted men and 
women in the hospitality and work of the Church. Those 
who can give time, strength, and sympathy; who will know 
what is happening to their neighbors, and just what they 
most need ; who will hunt up cases of distress; and some- 
times out of their greater knowledge of, the world and its 
affairs, speak words of greater wisdom, and give more prac- 
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tical aid ana advice than the preacher could, or reach those 
who would scoff at his counsel, and reject his help. 

If ministers could conceive for a moment what a wonder- 
ful difference genuine, out-spoken hospitality would make, 
how speedily it would bring about new life and hearty zeal 
in the Church, or how soon their hearers might be doubled 
or trebled, they would not slacken their hands or cease stir- 
ring up their people on the subject. 

For is it not a fact that too many churches to-day are not 
places where the poor may enter freely in and hear the gos- 
pel preached, but only costly buildings, where the eloquence 
of the preacher is as much a matter of course as the exquisite 
singing of the choir, or lovely voluntaries, and as little 
heeded or lived up to? —a thing the hearers must have, and 
are willing to pay handsomely for, as they have for stained- 
glass windows, richly-carved pillars, and pew-backs, or ex- 
pensive decorations, and soft cushions. Religion, it is said, 
has lost its hold over the masses ; people are indifferent to its 
claims; and even good people avoid its services. May not 
this, if it be true, be almost wholly traced to the plain fact 
that religious societies so seldom act up to the plain, common 
duties taught by their leader, Christ, — honesty, truth, tem- 
perance, patience, brotherly-kindness, meekness, charity? 
Instead, they are held together by a slender little thread of 
believing alike, liking the same pastor, or frequenting the 
same house of God. Who can fail to see and lament the 
wide difference between what they say, and what they really 
do? Does it help one’s belief in Christian goodness, or 
make one desire it with all one’s heart and strength, to see 
how the real work of saving souls, or cleansing their own or 
others’ lives, is neglected by both minister and people it may 
be, and the church made a scene for ambitions, rivalries, 
back-bitings, jealousies, and struggles for the mastery, savor- 
ing too much of this world and its follies? 

The church has almost ceased to be always a refuge for 
the sinful and erring, through whose ever open doorway 
they can find the narrow way to pardon, peace, and a purer 
life. The distressed and sorrowful do not crowd into its 
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courts to find their necessities speedily relieved, to be com- 
forted, clothed, and made glad. It is no longer the only 
place on earth where rich and poor meet together as equals 
before their Maker; the strong helping on the weak; the 
prosperous stretching out their strong hands to save those 
struggling against swift, powerful currents, and baffling 
winds; the wise teaching the weak; the hopeful encourag- 
ing timid souls; all bound closely together by love to a com- 
mon Master, and walking along together, making life’s bur- 
dens easier for one another, and smoothing each others’ path 
to holiness and virtue. Centuries ago, when it might send 
one to the scaffold or stake to house a fellow-Christian, or 
give him drink, or food, or clothes, or even to hear the Bible 
read in the open fields or lonesome caves, Christians were 
not afraid to show by their lives, and simple, brave acts of 
charity and mercy, how much they loved their Lord, how 
eagerly and daringly they followed in his steps, and learned 
his spirit of love and self-sacrifice. Now, men and women 
call themselves by his name, but often are too indolent, or 
self-satisfied, too rich, or too much engrossed with their own 
schemes or pleasures, to do much for those whom they meet 
Sunday after Sunday, week in and week out. After prayer, 
songs, and sermon, each goes his way to his own home,— one 
to suffering, poverty, or a straitened life or desolate home ; 
the other to his comfortable, well-filled house, and its happy 
inmates. 

I close with the hope that these words of one who knows 
whereof he speaks, may fall on good ground, and bring forth 
an abundant harvest. May those who have followed me 
thus far, resolve, with God’s help, to do better in future; to 
keep eyes open to see strangers and foreigners, ears ready to 
hear their cry, and hands quick to touch and help them. 
Let them stint no labor or pains to make their own church, 
at least, a centre of noble, generous, wide-spread influence 
and hospitality. Let them be ashamed to know that a 
fellow-disciple could company with them months or years, 
and they neither know him, nor put out a hand to greet him. 
May the day soon come when we Unitarians may deserve 
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the beautiful reproach cast at the saints and martyrs centu- 
ries ago, “See how these Christians love one another.” So 
our Church shall be a smiling garden of the Lord, where lux- 
uriant, vigorous trees, shrubs, and vines, well-laden with 
goodly fruits; where plants with tiny, fragrant blossoms, or 
great, bright-hued flowers, and sweet-smelling herbs, all bear 
witness to the loving care and diligent labors of the hus- 
bandmen. 

M. B. C. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


INDIAN DEVIL WORSHIP. 


In a short article in the February number of the Contemporary 
Review, Mr. Robert C. Caldwell offers some observations of his 
own in India in proof of the reality of demoniacal possession. 
He tells several cases which he saw, where men claimed in their 
frenzy that they were “God,” and stabbed and gashed and 
tortured themselves even to death. He judges that these men 
were possessed by devils, as their performances were similar, if 
not identical, with those of the insane men in the New Testament 
narrative, the explanation of whose malady he prefers to take 
literally. The science of our time prefers to call this malady 
insanity or lunacy, and to drop the theory of demonic agency. 
Yet if abundance of historical testimony, and the wide prevalence 
of any belief are arguments in its favor, few beliefs have more 
justification than the belief in indwelling devils. One need not 
hold to the dualism of the Zendavesta, or believe in an omnipo- 
tent devil rival to the supreme God, in order to accept the theory 
of bad spirits taking control of the souls of men, and moving 
them to acts of frenzy. It is just as easy to believe in demons as 
in angels, and in demonic possession as in angelic influence. 
All the mythologies have handed down this counterpart of the 
good spirits; and if the Jews did not have devils in the days of 
the Patriarchs, they certainly had them in the day of the Saviour. 
In India, in Persia, in Greece, in Scandinavia, demonic influence 
is one of the recognized forces of human life. Of course the 
theory is of no scientific or practical value. Insanity is not eluci- 
dated by calling it the devil in the soul or the devil in the brain; 
nor is any wise hint given by this theory for the management of 
lunatic hospitals or the efficient administration of remedies. © His- 
tory proves abundantly that the exorcisms of the Church are 
powerless to drive out the jeering demons from the maniac’s soul, 
and that the ecclesiastical prescriptions are in no sense thera- 
peutic. Monastic austerities create these devils along with other 
vermin; and this kind come in, even more than they go out, by 
prayer and fasting. The devils are felt when the stomach is 
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empty and the soul ought to be in ecstasy. We remember in the 
case of the old Irish porter of the Mount Auburn graveyard, that 
he seemed under the dominion of an infernal spirit in his frantic 
effort to keep Lent with proper strictness; he would listen to no 
argument or entreaty, but would only moan and groan; and at 
last, we think, he actually did starve himself to death in one of 
these seasons. 

A system that recognizes devils corresponding to angels, like 
that of Swedenborg, may have more symmetry, but nothing is 
gained by it in the real understanding of spiritual things. It is a 
convenient excuse for shunning investigation of disagreeable 
things, that they are works or doctrines of devils. Sometimes 
this explanation leads one to unpleasant logical conclusions. For 
instance, Mr. E. H. Palmer, who has travelled widely in Moslem 
lands, and is, moreover, a close student of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
expresses the opinion that the whirling dervishes have the same 
kind of inspiration as the Hebrew prophets, — that the frantic spin- 
ning and howling of these Moslem fanatics are only another form 
of the rapture which moved the utterances of Jeremy and 
Ezekiel and Joel. But if these dervishes are not possessed by 
devils, it is difficult to say who are. And the inference is that 
the prophetic utterances were also demonic, a natural inference 
sometimes, when they are prophesying woes and vengeance, 
slaughter and blood. It is proper to say that Mr. Palmer depre- 
cates such an inference. But this assertion warrants it. 

We give one of the scenes of this Indian devil-worship which 
Mr. Caldwell tells as he saw it at Tinnevelly : — 


The priest appeared suddenly at the devil temple before the expectant 
votaries. A caldron was over the fire, and in it was lead in a molten 
state. “Behold,” calmly cried the priest, “the demon is inme. I will 
prove to you all the presence of the Omnipotent Divinity.” With that he 
lifted the caldron, and poured the liquid lead over his head. Horns were 
blown, tom-toms beaten, fresh logs of resinous wood flung into the fire, 
and goats duly sacrificed. The priest staggered about a little, and then 
fell down in a fainting fit. Three days afterwards he died in horrible 
agony. But his mind was clear and calm to the last. The latest words 
that he uttered were N@né sattya sdémi!—it is indeed I who am the 
true God. In the midst of his fearful torture, and even in the hour of 
death, he believed with the fiercest certainty of faith, that his body was 
the inviolate shrine of the almighty demon he adored. That demon was 
to him the Supreme. With that indwelling demon he identified himself. 
So he died with a cry announcing his own divinity. This is terrible, but 
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it is true. Was that man, in a Scriptural sense, “posaessed of an evil 
spirit”? 

We read that the Prince of Wales, the heir of the Empire of 
India, was addressed in one place in his journey through that vast 
land, as God,in twenty lines or so of flowing and flowery and 
mystic verse. May not the author of these mystic lines have been 
one of the sect that Mr. Caldwell describes, concealing in this 
sarcastic worship the bitterness of a deep hatred? It is hard to 
see how a patriotic Brahmin, remembering the Sepoy war and the 
prisoners blown to death from the mouth of cannon, could cele- 
brate an English Prince as any other than a devilish deity, all the 
more as the sports to which the Prince has shown himself 
_ addicted are by no means divine. This god cannot be Indra or 
Varuna, but only Siva, the destroyer. 

POPULAR PANTHEISM IN THE MIDDLE AGE. 


Strasbourg, for a whole generation, was the centre and fountain 
of liberal theological teaching to France and Western Europe. 
Its sad fate in the French-German war, when it passed into the 
possession of the invaders and changed its nationality, seemed to 
prophesy death to the school of the prophets there. But voices 
come to us from that city which are cheering, and which tell that 
the science and spirit remain, though the name is changed. Colani 
and Scherer are no longer there. But Jundt is still professor 
in the Protestant gymnasium; and he gives us in the French 
tongue a History of Popular Pantheism in the Middle Age and 
the Sixteenth Century, as fresh, as liberal, and as original, as the 
histories of Reuss or the sermons of Colani. Some of his theories 
may not be accepted, but he defends them by vigorous argument 
and by copious references to manuscripts hitherto unpublished. 
The scientific pantheism, which now rules in the thoughts of the 
scholars and wise men of Europe, comes, according to Jundt, 
directly from the pantheism of the popular thought, which was 
the form which Christianity took some hundreds of years ago, 
when the wise men were busy with their subtle scholasticisms. 
The Reformation checked this popular pantheism, and seemed to 
put in its stead a hard, positive dogmatism, based on Biblical 
texts, and defended by verbal pleadings; but so left the way open 
to science to restore in a better expression what seemed to be 
lost. Out of this scientific pantheism will come a new pantheism 
of the popular faith, which will be the reconciliation of divergent 
beliefs, the restoration of national harmonies, and the preparation 
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of the kingdom of God. The old Aryan doctrine, the speculations 
of the Greek philosophers, the fancies of the new platonicians, the 
dreams of the mystics, the studies of the physicists, will all come 
together in the popular conviction of a God in all things, always 
present, the life and soul of the universe, as true an object of 
worship as of love. 

Jundt sees in this pantheistic confession a true democratic 
faith, and has no such fear of it as had Alexis De Tocqueville, 
who thinks that all who are persuaded of the dignity of manhood 
ought to combine and contend against a faith so levelling and 
degrading. A faith which hinders individualism, separation, per- 
sonal pride, religious isolation, is certainly better for democratic 
institutions than one which encourages this isolation. It is 
impossible to mistake the tendency of the time to such a faith. 
The music of the Church is more than ever of the kind which 
celebrates the God at hand, in the hearts of men, the quickening 
spirit of all, and not the judge of single souls, coming one by one. 
Men are saved now in masses, great numbers together, and the 
religious mass-meetings of the revivalists are only a rude expres- 
sion of the popular feeling that the larger the company the more 
of God they have. Moody and his company, without knowing it, 
are, in a sense, pantheists, bringing the personal providence out of 
the universal providence, bringing the personal salvation out of 
the universal kingdom. Pantheism, which used to be a term of 
reproach almost equivalent to atheism, is now seen to mean only 
a redundant theism,—only theism amplified, and stretching its 
undefined horizon into the infinite mystery. It is at the other 
end of the line from atheism, theism being the middle term. 
Blind devotion and intelligent reflection meet and sympathize on 
this common ground. The act of the kneeling Moslem camel- 
driver, and the wondering gaze of the thoughtful rationalist at 
the setting sun on the broad Arabian desert, are not apart in the 
sentiment which they symbolize. In both cases it is recognition 
of the compass and keeping of the great Ruler of earth and 
heaven. No higher religious service can be done in our time 
than the demonstration of the essentially religious character of 
that feeling which fills the universe with God, and rescues his 
attributes from the bonds which our narrow conceptions fasten 
upon them, which vindicates the unity of God in his universality, 
and makes him too large in his being to be jealous, capricious, 
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stern, cold, or cruel. There is a singular wish even with pious 
Christians that the other planets were inhabited, that so the great 
salvation might be larger. 

Cc. H. B. 


A MINISTER’S WIFE. 


The many readers of this Review who have honored that rare 
soul among our ministers, who fell asleep too early by the Gulf of 
Akabah, the Rev. William P. Lunt, D. D.,—who “sought the 
earthly Jerusalem and found the heavenly,” and those others who 
had the privilege to know the noble woman who shared his life, 
will be interested to read the tribute in which her townsfolk have 


expressed her loss and her worth. We copy from the Quincy 
Patriot :— 


It is not usually advisable to lift the veil of .private life so that the out- 
side world may look thereon; it is a thing too often done, and generally 
when privacy would be the greater kindness. But there are times when 
to break through the ordinary rule might be eminently proper and use- 
ful; when it would be right to allow another’s “light to shine before 
men” for example’s sake. And when could the example of a pure, quiet 
life of duty be more required than at the present time, when women 
seem to think it unworthy and beneath them to do their duty in that 
station of life in which it has pleased God to place them? So it 
comes that a few words about that good friend of the whole community 
who has so recently been called from our midst— Mrs. Lunt— may not be 
amiss. 

Born and reared at a time when the word “lady” did not simply mean 
@ person come to woman’s estate, when “gentlewoman” was intended 
to express gentlewoman, she left her father’s house of luxury to occupy 
the onerous position of the wife of a clergyman. Most people must con 
fess that a clergyman does not lie on a bed of roses; at least if the roses 
are there, that the thorns are there also, and that the wife of a clergyman 
who takes any interest in her husband’s duties is likely to have a good 
many crumples in her rose leaves. But those who knew Mrs. Lunt at 
that early part of her life remember how she then bore herself. A 
young wife, taken from all her kind; in a strange place, amidst strange 
faces; with the constantly increasing cares of a rising family; with 
means not too ample; with very little assistance, taking care of her own, 
taking care of others,— no more careful, loving mother could have been ; 
no kinder or more judicious friend to those to whom, for the time being: 
she took the place of mother, could have been; and to her husband, with 
all his yearnings for the impossible—a perfect life for himself and 
others, — with all his shrinking sensitiveness of a poet, she was the 
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friend, the comforter. “The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her; she will do him good and not evil all the days of his life.” 

Never idle, never idle; mind busy, and hands busy; with a household 
always in order, everything going on apparently without effort; but we 
all know that the well arranging of a large household is anything but 
easy. Many people who might rule a State would confess that it is more 
difficult to keep our household in good order. The more one knows of 
such a life as Mrs. Lunt’s the more one marvels. She was really and truly 
a wonderful woman; indeed “her price is far above rubies ”; and with all 
this labor of hands, of heart, of nerve, of brain, in her own home, see how 
much she did for those outside. When were the poor, or the sick, or the 
troubled ever neglected by her? A woman always cheerful, braving 
troubles, and no common ones, with quiet resignation, repining not, but 
striving to do her duty always; and, when the grief of her life came upon 
her, still trying to do her best for the parish, as her husband would have 
desired her to do,— keeping herself and her children in the position in 
which she had been born, never permitting her own sorrow to allow her 
to neglect any of life’s duties. 

Mrs. Lunt was not an angel; if so, the force of the example would be 
lost. It is to show what a woman burdened with the foibles of poor 
humanity, with many womanly weaknesses, can do; how without seeking 
applause, without ostentation, without in any way placing herself before 
the public, by simply performing the duties which God has given her to 
do, she can make her name lovely, and give herself an abiding place in 
the hearts of all her fellow-townsmen of whatever creed. Can anything be 
grander than that? Can any monument that may be raised to her mem- 
ory tell more than the words one has heard from so many lips since she 
has been taken from us: “Ah! there’s many a one will miss her.” Is it 
not true? Look where one may, can we find any woman who could have 
done better, or so well, in the station of life in which God placed her, as 
did our most excellent friend? 

Of the loss to her family one cannot —even were it right so to do— 
speak, because no one outside her circle can properly estimate it,— the 
ever-loving mother and friend, the ready helper, the tender peacemaker, 
the wise counsellor, the merciful judge. Verily, “the heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, and the stranger intermeddleth not with its joy.” 

We are at the best, but poor, weak, erring mortals; but if one were 
only to try to make one’s life as useful, as unselfish, as Mrs. Lunt’s has 
been, how much good might be done. And who can say that her life was 
dull or dry? The woman who is always honorably employed, can never 
be dull. The woman who forgets herself and her sorrows in entering 
head, heart, and soul into the joys and sorrows of others, can never find 
life dry. Indeed, the passage from the 10th to the 31st verse of the last 
chapter of Proverbs, seems to describe Mrs. Lunt’s whole life. Would 
that there were more like her; but she whom we have lost rests from her 
labors, and “her works do follow her.” 
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THINGS AT HOME. 
VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 


In our last number we spoke of an address made by Bishop 
McQuaid, of Rochester, New York, before the Free Religious 
Association at Horticultural Hall, on the “Public School Ques- 
tion.” We did not then allude to Mr. F. E. Abbot’s lecture in 
answer to it, as we had not then received the pamphlet. It is an 
able reply. Mr: Abbot makes a good point in the last part of the 
address where he speaks of the “parental prerogative,” — which is 
the great engine in the hands of the Roman Catholics, to carry 
out their intentions in regard to education. He maintains that 
the Catholic doctrine, that “the family and not the individual is 
the social unit,” is a relic of old feudal days, and is traced back to 
Roman laws and the patriarchal ages. The despotic authority 
of the father over his child ignores the personal rights of the 
child, and the collective rights of society. This, Mr. Abbot says, 
is a shrewd appeal to the democratic instinct of the. parent as 
opposed to the laws of the State. He does not deny that the 
parent has parental rights; but it is tyranny for him to forget the 
rights of his child or of society. We see what this parental pre- 
rogative comes to in the end. “The Church having rescued the 
Catholic parent from the jaws of the State, proceeds to devour 
both parent and child with its own jaws,” says Mr. Abbot. He 
quotes from the Syllabus of the Pope, and from several Catholic 
bishops and leaders in this country, to show that the Church 
intends to have the parents completely in her control by threats 
of excommunication, which have already been carried out, as we 
have recently seen, from various stories of coercion which have 
appeared in the newspapers of late. Mr. Abbot closes with some 
clear statements in regard to the rights of the child, the parent, 
and the State, and a plea for “the grand American system of 
public schools, which should be made absolutely just, by being 
made absolutely secular.” We recommend both these addresses 
contained in this pamphlet to the attention of our fellow-citizens. 

The New England Journal of Education, an able and interest- 
ing paper, has been publishing a very attractive series of articles 
called “Reminiscences of an Old Teacher.” We read several of 
them at first, and thought them very delightful, but were not 
bright enough to suspect where they came from. We thought 
the writer spoke “with authority and not as the scribes,” and at 
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length our eye chanced to fall upon the signature, “G. B. E.”. Who 
else could the correspondent be but George B. Emerson? We 
were not surprised then that the “Reminiscences” were so good. 
The record of such a valuable experience as his is a precious gift 
to the world. His ripe wisdom, scholarship, and enthusiasm have 
long been a stimulus to young minds. He has done more than 
any other teacher, perhaps, to raise the position of a teacher to an 
exalted place in our Commonwealth; and the city of Boston and 
all New England owe him a debt of gratitude. It was not our 
good fortune to be one of his pupils, but we remember the enthu- 
siasm for knowledge, and the personal affection which he inspired 
in many a young girl who was under his instructions. We can- 
not help taking a pride as Unitarians in the names of men whom 
he mentions as being the professors and his friends at Harvard Col- 
lege in the earlier days. President Kirkland, to begin with, and 
Henry Ware, Edward Everett, George Ticknor, Mr. Norton, Dr. N, 
Bowditch, the Buckminsters, and Professor Farrar. He speaks of 
the pleasant entertainments at the President’s house, presided over 
by Mrs. Farrar. The religious element still prevailed in the counsels 
of the college, as it did so strongly in its early history from the very 
beginning. New England ministers were always powerfully allied 
with educational institutions. Their early power in every way 
was so great, that Dr. Palfrey declares in his history of New 
England that they had a firm hand in helping to shape the free 
enactments of the liberal Parliament of England. We do not 
want to see the old theological tyranny back again, and we believe 
in the broad secular platform for our universities; but we would 
like to have public opinion such that it should wish to give a 
religious, not sectarian, stamp to all the professorships in the land. 


NEW TESTIMONIALS TO GOOD MEN. 


A recent number of the Woman’s Journal contains an article 
written by Mrs. L. Maria Child, one of the most beloved and 
revered of women writers. Having once been a neighbor of Rev. 
E. H. Sears at Wayland, she gives her testimony to the breadth 
and largeness of his character. We all know him in these pages, 
and love to speak his praises; but it is pleasant to hear some such 
words from outside, and learn how much he was appreciated. 
Mrs. Child begins by paying a tribute of respect to that reserved 
force of workers whose sympathy and encouragement is with all 
great causes, although they, from temperament or circumstances, 
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may not take a conspicuous or active part. So it was with the 
anti-slavery movement; and so it is also, she says, with the cause 
of woman’s rights, and general development. These cultivated 
men and women, she believes, are helping on the good work in 
manifold incidental ways. Mr. Sears, she says, never failed to 
declare the perfect equality of the brothers and sisters of the 
human race. When called upon to appoint committees, he was 
accustomed to name as many women as men. When prophesy- 
ing the progress of civilization, he always gave women, she says, 
“a prominent rank, as efficient and indispensable co-workers with 
men.” We quote a passage from her valuable article : — 


I reverence his memory for his rare intellectual endowments, his moral 
integrity, his perfect purity of thought and feeling, his child-like simplic- 
ity of character, and his earnest pursuit of truth; but I am especially 
grateful to him for his quiet courage in pleading the cause of the 
enslaved, and for the uniformly high estimate he placed upon the 
influence of women. That he did not belong to reformatory societies, or 
make himself conspicuous in getting up petitions to legislatures, was 
from no fear of risking his popularity. Upon all the great principles of 
justice and humanity he planted himself with the sturdiness of a Puritan 
and the plain-speaking of a Quaker. He had no reluctance to incur 
obloquy in vindication of the right; but it was simply not natural to him 
to work in the harness of reforms. 

I have said that he was habitually outspoken and earnest in defence of 
the perfect equality of men and women; but he believed there was a 
spiritual as well as a physical difference in the organization of the sexes. 
He did not believe that woman was merely “undeveloped man.” No 
poetic nature ever does take that view of the subject; and he was very 
poetic. 

She quotes a passage from one of his sermons on the equality 
of the sexes. She agrees with him in the main, making large 
allowance for the different organizations of individuals. We 
insert it here :— 


All the disputes about the equality of the sexes come from the conceit 
which some have, that manly excellence is of a higher order than womanly 
excellence; that the head is nobler than the heart; that intellect is a 
higher attribute than love; that muscular power ranks higher than moral 
power; that the mind, which plans for brilliant campaigns and great 
military achievements, or for building roads and bridges, or for making 
money, or subduing physical nature, ranks higher than the spirit of good- 
ness, without which all power is mere brute force, and the highest intel- 
lection only contrivance for pomp and show. It is bad enough for man 
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to claim this supremacy; it is worse when woman is seized with the same 
ambition, and tries to grasp it, instead of accepting the royalty which 
God and nature have given her, which wears the highest crown, and rules 
by less vulgar and diviner methods. God is love; and love is his highest 
attribute, because it inspires and gives direction to all other attributes. 
It is this which is given supremely to woman; and she descends to a 
lower position whenever she renounces its prerogatives. ... Woman is 
superior to man in the affectional and intellectual faculties, and in the 
finer executive abilities; in those arts which give expression to the 
inmost spiritual life....Man is superior to woman in logic, and in 
intellectual and physical execution. There is no need of trying to decide 
the question of equality, or inequality, since we are comparing things that 
differ. But since affection and intuition belong to the higher degrees of 
* the soul, we must say the balance as to original endowments is clearly on 
the side of woman. 


She thinks what Tennyson says on the subject, the “ best poetry 
and the best philosophy. Harmony implies a difference. It is a 
more complete thing than unison. Soprano is high and clear. 
Bass is deep and strong. Soprano leads the choir. Bass is the 
basis of the choir. Both make harmony. But Nature is always 
making innovations upon classes. She delights in individuals. 
Some men have clear, sweet, tenor voices, and some women con- 
tralto. In some men feminine qualities predominate, as in artists. 
In some women the masculine. All that is wanted is freedom for 
each.” She detests the phrase “opposite sex.” “There is no 
opposition,” she says, “but there are natural differences which 
require freedom of action to produce the highest manifestation of 
social harmony.” 

A very sprightly and admiring article on Dr. Bushnell has 
appeared of late in the Watchman (Baptist) from the pen of Dr. 
C. B. Crane. He confesses at the outset his embarrassment with 
the abundance of riches in Horace Bushnell’s nature. He had 
seen Dr. Bushnell for more than fifteen years at work, when 
preaching, at the ministers’ conference, in town-meeting, as a 
pedestrian, and at the fireside, everywhere he was great. His 
genius, his brotherliness, his piety, he says, expressed themselves 
to him in a thousand ways, and had been to him a constant 
source of intellectual and religious stimulus. He thanked God 
every day for Horace Bushnell. He goes on to speak of his first 
impressions of Nature and the Supernatural. He opened the 
book with fear and trembling. He had got the impression in the 
theological seminary that the man was a dangerous heretic. He 
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himself had been so unspeakably foolish as to reproach a student 
once for reading Sermons for the New Life. He opened the 
former book with the feeling of a lamb toward a wicked wolf. 
He thought he, the lamb, would have a hard time of it, but it was 
his duty to fight and die. He read on, however, entranced, hug- 
ging the book with joy, and longing to meet the great and beauti- 
ful heretic. Dr. Bushnell was present at the council for his 
ordination. He emphasized with malicious pleasure the good old 
doctrines of expiation and justification. To his surprise the doctor 
did not appear at all disturbed, and even listened good-naturedly 
while the polemic doctors added their ponderous emphasis to the 
same doctrines. The doctor was present at the public exercises, 
but it was evident that he came to welcome a Christian brother, 
and not to watch the proceedings of any sect. Dr. Crane goes on 
to speak graphically of the old orthodox lights,— Leonard Bacon, 
still in green old age; Joel Hawes, who was on the old founda- 
tion, and nobody had the temerity to charge him with holding 
“new opinions.” He was pastor of the old First Church, Hart- 
ford. He was a little suspicious of young men. Dr. Bushnell 
dwelt like a star apart from him. His sympathies were with 
fresh minds. He liked Robertson rather than Hodges. He was 
not for the man who was the satisfied custodian of established 
orthodoxy, but for the man who was crying out for more light. 
Dr. Crane thinks “they are in error who believe that Dr. Bushnell © 
aimed at the conciliation of the Unitarians when he promulgated 
his peculiar notions concerning the Trinity and the Atonement.” 
Neither do we believe it; because Dr. Bushnell was too single- 
minded a man to think about being popular with any party. Still 
he was too courageous to be afraid of the old cry, “This man is 
also a Galilean!” and too sympathetic not to be glad if the 
warmth and reasonableness of his doctrines touched a tender spot 
in the hearts of all religious believers of whatever sect. We can 
hardly realize now, at this length of time, the “ terrific cannonade,” 
as Dr. Crane expresses it, to which he was exposed when he was 
on trial for heresy. Most of the leading Congregational pulpits 
in Connecticut were closed against him. Dr. Murdock, pastor of 
the South Baptist Church in Hartford, immediately proposed an 
exchange with him. Dr. Bushnell never forgot this act. Dr. 
Hawes, the old Calvinistic divine, felt that he must fight the 
matter out. He did the best he could, says Dr. Crane, but he had 
too accomplished an antagonist. He could thrust, but being 
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unskilled in fencing, he got many an ugly cut. Not a few grave 
and excellent men went about, he says, with huge plasters on 
their heads and foreheads. There was one C. C. (Criticus Criti- 
corum), a bright Congregationalist clergyman, who did Dr. Bush- 
nell great service by setting his antagonists to contradicting them- 
selves, and by quoting against them the opinion of the fathers. 
On the whole, he says, the young blood got the advantage, and 
it has kept it. Dr. Hawes, he says, had two or three formal 
reconciliations with Dr. Bushnell; he named them “first and 
second.” He (Dr. Hawes) was profoundly convinced that he had 
been in the right all along, and yet the memories of certain 
thrusts were not pleasant. And there, says Dr. Crane, sat Dr. 
Bushnell, the grey-eyed, the self-poised, the adroit, the invincible, 
the ever-young. Well, all memories, he trusts, will be pleasant 
in heaven. He goes on to speak of how Dr. Bushnell had the 
confidence and love of all his brethren before he died; of the 
spirit of catholicity now in Connecticut; of the doctor’s public 
spirit; of his bon mots. One of them was this: A minister who 
preached a very shallow, liberal theology, was settled in a certain 
place; and at a meeting one said: “Twenty years ago I knew 
him as a boy who did chores for his board.” “That is what he is 
doing now,” said the doctor. He was bright to the last, says Dr. 
Crane, and he supposes that he is brighter than ever now. He is 
sure that the doctor will eagerly explore the mysteries which have 
opened before him, and if he does not pronounce positive opin- 
ions concerning them, Dr. Crane will be surprised. 

M. P. L. 


OUR WORK IN ITALY. 


We have received a letter from our Italian friend, Prof. Bracci- 
forti, written in English, which we are sure our readers will be 
glad to see. His disinterestedness in the service of the highest 
truth, as we Unitarians understand it, in the midst of ill-health, 
private sorrows, and engrossing occupations, is a noble example to 
us here, whose paths are smooth before us, and where the fields 
are so much whiter for the harvest than in a land devastated by 
Romish superstition and intolerance : — 


3 VIA DEL Freno, Mian, March 15, 1876. 


My dear Madam,— Your kind letter of some months back reached me 
when I had just been bereft of my dear old mother, for whosé sake I had 
given up the more inviting prospect of teaching my own language and 
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literature in a foreign country. Since that second bereavement, I have 
been still weaker in body than I used to be in times past. Yet I have 
tried, and am still trying, to do my best, under God’s help, to forward 
the good cause of our dear Unitarianism in Milan. The morning and 
evening religious conferences on Sundays in Via Durini have not been 
discontinued, and the attendance of the public is much the same. 

I have received in due time your check for $50, and am most thankful 
to you and Miss A. C. L., the donor, to whom I beg you will express my 
gratitude for the women who are to profit by her generous gift. The 
sewing-machine I have already bought; but wishing that some of my 
daughters should learn first, in order to teach others next, I have not yet 
caused it to be taken into the Sala Unitaria. The lady on whom I had 
depended for this good work, I have not been able to see of late, owing to 
my precarious state of health, and the pressure of other claims on my 
time. But I trust that everything will go right at last, and that I shall 
soon find a valiant and most efficient help in a Unitarian lady, Mrs. 
Martin, the daughter of a Unitarian minister, and widow of John Martin, 
the Irish member, who has generously offered to come and stay in my 
house, help with the English lessons, and with the religious and philan- 
thropic work which connects itself, or rather ought to connect itself, with 
my Unitarian efforts. 

I wish I could go on writing to you, which is so much more pleasant to 
me than my professional work as a teacher in the Scientific and Literary 
Academy. But in an hour I must be giving there my lesson of English 
literature, of course in Italian. I give one each Wednesday at three 
o’clock, and I have not yet fully prepared myself. 

My position at the Academy is not yet decided. No appointment has 
yet come; and I don’t know whether I shall ever get anything there 
beyond a fair remuneration of the lessons I am giving provisionally until 
the Minister of Public Instruction, who has been of late in a suffering 
state of health, has settled the matter. 

Thanking you, and all friends who take such kind interest in my poor 
self, again and again from the bottom of my heart, I remain, 


Dear Madam, yours most truly, 
FERDINANDO BRAcciFoRTI. 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Les Etats Unis, Contemporains. Ou les Meeurs, les Institu- 
tions et les Idees depuis la Guerre de la Sécession. Par 


Claudio Jannet, Ouvrage précedé @une Lettre de M. Le Play. 
Paris: E. Plon. 1876. 


A book of this kind is a severe rebuke to our vainglorious 
boasting, irritating to our vanity, and all the more that its facts 
are so unquestionable, and are massed and ordered in so skilful 
an indictment. That the writer is a monarchist and dreads 
republican ideas —that he is a Catholic, and expects the failure of 
the nations which are deluded by heresy —does not discredit his 
assertions, sustained by our own official registers, the journals of 
our daily life, and the deliberate judgments of our own wise men. 
His book comes just at the time when every sensitive American 
is ashamed and sad at the revelations of public and private 
iniquity, when the whole head of our people is sick, and the whole 
heart faint at the scandals of every day’s report. M. Jannet 
gives us credit for many noble qualities, energy, enterprise, perse- 
verance, courage, for what we have done in overcoming foes, and 
in stimulating material progress; but with all this he sees steady 
decline in character and virtue, as we have left the maxims and 
ways of the fathers, and gone after false gods. Washington and 
Adams were patriots and true men. But with the Jacobin and 
infidel Jefferson came in the reign of unrighteousness, until the 
land is almost wholly given over to the dominion of the Prince of 
Darkness. 

Many of the elements of what M. Jannet calls our national 
degradation, we should call signs of our progress. The common 
school system, the emancipation of the slaves, the agitation for 
the rights of women, the large liberty of conscience and of wor- 
ship, possibly universal suffrage, which seem to him mistaken, 
pernicious, and dangerous, make part of our satisfaction. We 
cannot admit that the spread of Unitarian ideas is demoralizing 
the people and alienating them from the true God, or that secu- 
lar education is hurrying us on to destruction and woe. But we 
must admit that the “politicians” as a class, are just what M. 
Jannet says they are,—selfish, false, ignorant, unprincipled, incom- 
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petent to deal with the problems of government, and untrust- 
worthy as public servants. We must admit that the worship of 
. the “almighty dollar” has mastered the national conscience, that 
the gilded hand can shove by justice, and that success is more 
honored than uprightness. We must admit that the social forces 
are deranged, and that the time is badly out of joint, that the press, 
where it is not venal, is reckless and unscrupulous to a degree not 
reached in any civilized land. We must admit that there are 
“rocks ahead” as threatening as any that show themselves to 
France in its experiments, or to England in its class inequalities 
and rivalries. Making all allowance for the prejudice and the 
misunderstanding of a Catholic monarchist, enough remains of 
the well vouched statements of M. Jannet’s book to justify his 
disheartening conclusion that the Great Republic is a failure, 
judged by its lofty pretension, and by its grand opportunity. Its 
gain has been mainly in physical things, in spite of the hindrances 
of its social methods and its political system. 

M. Jannet’s authorities are often excellent, though some of 
them are less known on this side of the ocean than they seem to 
be on the other. The book from which he most quotes, and 
which he characterizes as a model of fairness, fulness, accuracy, 
and impartiality, is the work of Hon. Ezra C. Seaman, of Michi- 
gan, published some seven years ago. Except that it is lacking 
in “religion,” as M. Jannet understands that word, this book 
seems to the French writer to leave nothing to be desired in the 
understanding and appreciation of the American government. 
Mr. Seaman’s statistics seem to warrant M. Jannet’s conclusions; 
and, indeed, the American and French writers are not far apart in 
their forebodings as well as in their views. A large number of 
other writers, American as well as French, are cited, and the 
famous and influential journals, like the New York Herald and 
the Chicago Times, are freely drawn upon. M. Jannet is evi- 
dently a diligent reader of newspapers, finding in them a better 
index of the spirit of the people than histories or philosophic 
treatises. He makes more use of leading articles and of the 
reports of societies and meetings than he does of Mr. Bancroft’s 
speculations or De Tocqueville’s disquisitions. 

If M. Jannet has any special antipathy, it is to Free Masonry, 
which he credits with a power, an intrigue, and a devilish hatred 
of righteousness and truth, far beyond anything that facts justify. 
Masonry, in his view, is the secret cause of very much of our 

14 
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disaster and our shame. All these minor iniquities and false- 
hoods grow out of Masonry, and are its lawful fruit. In nothing 
is the wisdom of the Holy Father and the Church of God more 
manifest than in the ban which is set upon this organized secrecy 
insin. It works everywhere,— in legislation, in penal jurisdiction, 
in the army, in the navy, in society, in the strifes of the sects; and it 
draws off the children of Catholics from the home of their Holy 
Mother. If M. Jannet,-too, has any special favor to show, it is to 
the good old class of the Southern aristocracy, the intelligent and 
hospitable class of planters whose influence is now so disastrously 
and hopelessly broken. 


Cc. H. B. 


Cities of Northern and Central Italy. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 


In three volumes. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 
1876. 


Mr. Hare has added graceful associations to an honored family 
name by a succession of charming books. His well-known 
Memorials of a Quiet Life told the story of such a family of 
culture and refinement as hardly, perhaps, can be found outside 
of England, and admitted its readers to the religious confidences 
of a singularly pure and Christian soul,—that English lady who 
is the central figure of the Memorials. Then followed his Walks 
in Rome and Days near Rome, books pervaded with the ineffable 
charm of a real sympathy with the land of beauty and art. And 
now that series of three delightful volumes is enriched by an 
equal number, covering Northern and Central Italy. No one who 
has travelled in Italy can do without these books, which revive 
and add color and freshness to those rare memories; and no one 
who wishes to know about Italy can fail to find here most valua- 
ble aids. Mr. Hare’s method is not so much to give descriptions 
in his own language of the pleasant objects visited—he does 
little besides furnishing a guiding thread through the labyrinth, 
and weaving together the rich web of quotations which he has 
collected from wide and various reading, — but rather to put his 
readers in a sympathetic attitude of mind toward the wonders 
which they see; and this he does partly by his own intense sym- 
pathy with them, and also by bringing together the choicest bits 
of description from a multitude of authors in prose and verse, in 
English, French, and Italian. His books have been compared to a 
mosaic for this reason, as if there were an excess of quotation in 
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them; but it is such a mosaic as flashes on the front of some of 
the cathedrals which he describes, and which derives its very 
wealth from the multitude of the fragments which compose it. 

Another charm of these volumes, in which they differ from 
usual guide-books, is the appreciation with which they testify to 
the character of the people among whom they sojourn. Mr. Hare 
knows the Italians well, and makes his readers feel that the race 
who inhabit that land of loveliness are not, as an Englishwoman 
described them, “mere foreigners,” but a people worth knowing 
and respecting. He has little regard for the present government 
of United Italy; and does ampler justice than is usual among 
Protestant writers to the virtue and sincerity of the Catholic 
Church in the country of its rule. 

The illustrations from the author’s pencil, scattered through 
them, add not a little to the attractiveness of these most pleasing 
and instructive volumes. We know no- more delightful compan- 
ions to travel, or to “stay-at-home” travel. 


Religion and Science in their Relation to Philosophy. An Essay 
on the Present State of the Sciences. By Charles W. Shields, 
D. D., Professor of the Harmony of Science and Revealed 
Religion in Princeton College, New Jersey. New York: Scrib- 


ner, Armstrong & Co. 1875. 


This is a very vigorous little book. The writer draws a clear- 
cut outline of the present state of the sciences: first, astronomical 
problems; second, geological problems; third, problems of anthro- 
pology. He simply touches upon the various theories of the past 
and present, but in so compact and forcible a manner, that we 
feel at once that he is master of his material. He asserts that it 
is not his intention to discuss questions, but to state them with 
fairness. We should find this fault, perhaps, that his outlines are 
rather too sharply marked, and give us no shading. He calls the 
questions of the day partly scientific and partly religious, and 
therefore strictly philosophical. They run into each other. The 
great masters have ever striven to keep them together rather 
than separate them; as, for instance, Plato and Origen, Augustine 
and Erigena, Albertus and Roger Bacon, etc. etc. He takes up 
the imaginary conversation of Prof. Tyndall, between Lucretius 
and Bishop Butler, and carries it further, or turns it differently. 
The bishop argues for the immortality of the soul on the more 
natural ground, leaving moral motives out of the question. He 
asserts that the birth into the other world may be as natural as 
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hoods grow out of Masonry, and are its lawful fruit. In nothing 
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them; but it is such a mosaic as flashes on the front of some of 
the cathedrals which he describes, and which derives its very 
wealth from the multitude of the fragments which compose it. 

Another charm of these volumes, in which they differ from 
usual guide-books, is the appreciation with which they testify to 
the character of the people among whom they sojourn. Mr. Hare 
knows the Italians well, and makes his readers feel that the race 
who inhabit that land of loveliness are not, as an Englishwoman 
described them, “mere foreigners,” but a people worth knowing 
and respecting. He has little regard for the present government 
of United Italy; and does ampler justice than is usual among 
Protestant writers to the virtue and sincerity of the Catholic 
Church in the country of its rule. 

The illustrations from the author’s pencil, scattered through 
them, add not a little to the attractiveness of these most pleasing 
and instructive volumes. We know no-more delightful compan- 
ions to travel, or to “stay-at-home” travel. 


Religion and Science in their Relation to Philosophy. An Essay 
on the Present State of the Sciences. By Charles W. Shields, 
D. D., Professor of the Harmony of Science and Revealed 
Religion in Princeton College, New Jersey. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 1875. 


This is a very vigorous little book. The writer draws a clear- 
cut outline of the present state of the sciences: first, astronomical 
problems; second, geological problems; third, problems of anthro- 
pology. He simply touches upon the various theories of the past 
and present, but in so compact and forcible a manner, that we 
feel at once that he is master of his material. He asserts that it 
is not his intention to discuss questions, but to state them with 
fairness. We should find this fault, perhaps, that his outlines are 
rather too sharply marked, and give us no shading. He calls the 
questions of the day partly scientific and partly religious, and 
therefore strictly philosophical. They run into each other. The 
great masters have ever striven to keep them together rather 
than separate them; as, for instance, Plato and Origen, Augustine 
and Erigena, Albertus and Roger Bacon, etc., etc. He takes up 
the imaginary conversation of Prof. Tyndall, between Lucretius 
and Bishop Butler, and carries it further, or turns it differently. 
The bishop argues for the immortality of the soul on the more 
natural ground, leaving moral motives out of the question. He 
asserts that the birth into the other world may be as natural as 
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the coming of an infant into this one, and that it is just as recon- 
cilable with the principles of atheism that we are to live here- 
after as that we are alive at all now. And so on. Lucretius 
answers courteously; acknowledges the force of his arguments, 
and while he’ still confesses his doubt as to the probability of a 
spiritual body, he expresses his satisfaction that these questions 
can be discussed now without intolerance. Lord Bacon, as 
umpire between the two, now steps in as the personification of 
philosophy, who sees all things calmly, free from the party heat 
and strife of science and religion. They have a prejudice against 
her as mystical, or cold, but she has really served them both 
faithfully. Without her, science would degenerate into imbecility, 
and religion into superstition. She joins their hands as twin 
daughters of God and lovers of man. Prof. Shields closes with 
some fine reflections in regard to the true philosophical spirit. 
He is himself an exemplification of this spirit. His style is crys- 
tal in its clearness, and his temper is admirable for its catholicity 
and good hope for the future. 


Passages from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


There is nothing like an author’s note-books to reveal his intrin- 
sic qualities and native habits of thought. These-are as much 
better than any “journal” or “autobiography,” as the tone of 
voice is better than the written word to show a friendly regard. 
The journal is the showing a man chooses to make of himself; 
the note-book is the unpremeditated, undesigned mirroring of the 
man. 

These English notes were made between August, 1853, and 
December, 1¥58, while Hawthorne was Consul to Liverpool under 
President Pierce. They consist chiefly of descriptions of the 
localities described by all travellers,—the haunts made famous 
by historical events or literary characters, and especially the old 
cathedrals. Whatever may have been Hawthorne’s relation, or 
lack of relation, to sacred edifices on Sundays, and during services, 
he discovers here a most religious fondness for them when the 
services are over. So York, Salisbury, Chester, and many another, 
are frequented with a love and veneration, which merely as anti- 
quated piles of masonry, or curious specimens of carving, they 
could scarcely waken. We drift with Hawthorne about these 
haunts with an increasing enjoyment of him as an author, and 
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love of him as a somewhat melancholy or shaded, but deeply- 
loving, and tender-hearted man. The reader cannot help feeling 
that the author rather cultivates the melancholy and peculiar, and 
sometimes lays out a pleasure of this kind, which a too-favorable 
lot in life disappoints; but, this of course, only makes him melan- 
choly in another way. But whether in solitude or society, his 
chief delight is to saunter on the verge of the preternatural; and 
notes of these excursions appear blended with the rest. This 
volume, however, contains less than the American Note-Books of 
those peculiar studies and meditations that made the materials of 
his romances, and have come to be regarded as characterizing the 
man. 

Mr. Hawthorne has his family with him in this residence in 
England; and especially pleasant is the showing of the domestic 
relations of this Bohemian household. The boy “J.” is the almost 
constant companion of his father in these saunterings; and a very 
pleasant equality of companionship seems to exist between them. 


The Habitations of Man in all Ages. By Eugene Viollet-le-Duc. 
Translated by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. With numerous 
Illustrations. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. Price 
$5.00. 


A very charming book, and as attractively clothed as hecomes so 
good and valuable a work. M. Viollet-le-Duc stands among the 
first of living architects, and his many publications in his science 
are familiar to students. The present volume, which is a com- 
panion to those which the same publishers have issued of the 
Story of a House and Annals of a Fortress, popularizes with 
great success the results of his learning in the various methods of 
domestic architecture in different ages; and the illustrations, 
which represent the dwellings and the methods of construction in 
many periods and lands, add vividness to the clear descriptions. 
In fact, the book commits what a distinguished professor of the 
higher mathematics used to consider the unpardonable sin: it is 
written by an expert for the uninitiated in such a manner as to 
be both intelligible and interesting. With truly French vivacity, 
the author saves his work from: becoming a mere illustrated 
treatise by interweaving it with dialogue and story. Two beings 
of higher than human intelligence are represented as visiting the 
earth at occasional and remote periods, to study the advances of 
humanity; the one, Epergos, representing the progressive, and the 
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other, Doxius, the conservative spirit. The former, at each of his 
visits, drops a few suggestions, which, despite the opposition of 
his obstructive neighbor, become fruitful in the minds into which 
they fall, and so a new order of architecture is born. The char- 
acteristics of each style are traced, proceeding from the primitive 
Aryans, through China, India, Egypt, Assyria, the ancient and 
the later Greeks and Romans, Asia, the old Armenian races and 
Scandinavia, Christian Gaul, the Saracens, Feudalism, and the 
Renaissance. The result is a most animated outline of the pedi- 
gree, as it may be called, of architecture, the traces which earlier 
and simpler periods have left in the methods of construction of 
more artificial times; and also a clear conception of the adaptation 
of means to ends in these constructions, according to climate, 
materials, and the habits of the builders. 


The Hearth-Stone. Thoughts upon Home-Life in our Cities. 
By Samuel Osgood, D. D., LL.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1876. Price $1.50. 


To many readers, the thoughts in this volume will have a kindly 
familiarity, as they meet in the new and enlarged edition chap- 
ters which were long ago full of good suggestion to them; but 
they will welcome them the more, as friends. The problem of 
city-life is one of the gravest which our new America has to deal 
with, — how to adjust the old duties and fidelities of home and 
work to the complications of modern life, how to keep the 
sanctities of the home, and the beauty of the Divine relations of 
human life in it, amid the temptations and the rushing whirl of 
life in our large cities. Dr. Osgood has had occasion, in his 
many years of pastoral duty and professional observation in the 
metropolis of our country, to study the difficulties, and to realize 
the full gravity of the problem. The twenty-one chapters of this 
volume on Home-Life in Our Cities deal with the topics which 
concern it most nearly,—the ideal of womanhood, the various 
relations of parents and children, masters and servants, the sum- 
mer life, and the Church in the home. These and kindred 
themes are treated with the kindly and wise spirit, with the 
breadth of culture, and the catholicity of Christianity, which are 
familiar to every reader of this Review in the writings of Dr. 
Osgood. The closing chapter on “One Hundred Years of House- 
keeping,” which is added to the volume for the first time, gathers 
up the religious lessons of this Centennial year. The volume has 
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a gracious and needed ministry to do, and should meet with 
cordial welcome from thoughtful readers, who will lay its relig- 


ious lessons to heart. Our friend, the author, closes his preface 
with these words :— 


He sends it out with grateful remembrances of cherished friends, and 
modest hopes of some good influence still from these honest and unpre- 
tending words which recall the experiences of his long pastoral service in 
connection with the thoughts and studies of his present comparative 


retirement. God’s blessing rest upon the whole circle alike of the’ old 
times and the new. 


The blessing is echoed back to him from the company who 
recognize no estrangement in the change of church relations, and 
from the many who must gather the good influence which he 
desires from the pages which breathe it abundantly. 


Gen. Sullivan not a Pensioner of Luzérne. (With the Report 
of the New Hampshire Historical Society, vindicating him 
from the charge made by George Bancroft.) Second Edition. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1875. Price 25 cents. 


Any one who has read the tenth volume of Bancrof?’s History, 
and noticed its charge against Gen. Sullivan, should carefully 
peruse this pamphlet. Gen. Sullivan secured the confidence of 
the men of his own generation, held with honor the highest mili- 
tary and civic positions, and went down to his grave beloved and 
respected. The pure reputation of such a man is a national pos- 
session. It should not be attacked except upon the most clear 
and positive evidence that it is undeserved. The defect of Mr. 
Bancroft as an historian is, that he does not seem to recognize 
the justice of a rule of this sort, and does not act upon it. Nota- 
bly was this true when he accused, upon very insufficient evidence, 
Gen. Greene of holding the office of Quartermaster-General in the 
Revolutionary Army from selfish considerations. The charge 
against Gen. Sullivan is, that for the sum of sixty-eight and four- 
sevenths guineas, received from the French minister, Luzerne— 
nominally, at any rate as a loan, and, for anything which appears 
to the contrary, really as such,—he entered the pay of France, 
and while in Congress sacrificed, for this reason, the interests and 
rights of his constituents. The proof of this amazing charge, so 
far as it has been submitted, is found in a letter of Luzerne to 
Vergennes. In that letter are one or two doubtful expressions, 
which carelessly read or interpreted by a suspicious mind might 
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produce an unfavorable impression. But, on the other hand, they 
are perfectly consistent with the idea of Gen. Sullivan’s absolute 
integrity. Indeed, carefully read, they leave no other impression 
on the mind. We agree with the descendants of Gen. Sullivan, 
and with the New Hampshire Historical Society, that it is to the 
last degree improbable that such a man sold himself, and for such 
a paltry sum. Unless there is other and more decisive proof, the 
charges ought never to have been made. No man, however high 
his literary position, is justified, for light reasons, in dimming the 
lustre of the nation’s jewels. G. R. 


Foot-Notes ; or, Walking as a Fine Art. By Alfred Barron. 

Wallingford, Conn. 

We cannot accept the hint of the author of this book that he 
has been shadowed in his walks by the spirit of Thoreau, unless, 
indeed, that shrewd and racy intellect —as would seem in many 
other cases to be true—had suffered some impairment by the 
change of worlds. The falling off, however, while marked, 
is not so entire as is usual in such cases of returning notables; 
for we have here a very readable book, freshly written, with 
sensible and occasionally profound remarks on many topics, 
which one needs to do more than walk to understand, show- 
ing a keen eye for some classes of facts in both animal and 
human as well as inanimate nature, and to tolerate the abom- 
inable pun of his own preface,—a persistent and exaggerated 
“I” both in its style and substance. Beyond the obvious sugges- 
tion of Thoreau, we seem to find here a flavor of the less mascu- 
line and more fantastic talent of Ik. Marvel, and a certain dry 
and whimsical humor whose quality is partly unlike either. The 
occasional lapses into verse are melancholy instances of misdi- 
rected effort. 


Revolutionary Times. Sketches of our Country, its People, and 
their Ways, One Hundred Years Ago. By Edward Abbott. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. Price $1.00. 


A Paragraph History of the American Revolution. By Edward 
Abbott. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. Price 50 cents. 


These are capital books. Mr. Abbott has the art of condensing 
information without boiling away its life; there is not a waste 
word in his pages, and the two small pocket-volumes, taken 
together, will give their readers more knowledge than one in 


many thousands possesses. They are indispensable reading for 
this Centennial year. 
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The Sylvan Year. Leaves from the Note-Book of Raoul Dubois. 
And The Unknown River. An Etcher’s Voyage of Discovery. 
By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price 
$2.00. 

Mr. Hamerton’s double gift, with pencil and with pen, has made 
him hosts of friends on this side of the Atlantic, and his publish- 
ers have done a kindly service in bringing together in one these 
two books in uniform shape with his Intellectual Life, and his 
recently published Around My House. The larger editions of 
The Sylwan Year and of The Unknown River are charming 
indeed, with the etchings which enrich them; but we have some- 
times felt, in reading them, that we should be almost better content 
with exactly what is now given us,—the letter-press alone. Our 
author is a rare artist in words, and paints scenery and character 
with most delicate and sympathetic touch. He has also another 
gift almost unique among Englishmen, —that of thoroughly enter- 
ing into the life and thought of a foreign nation. No such insight 
into French country life, so far as our knowledge extends, is 
opened in English literature, as in Hamerton’s writings. Every 
one who has read one of his books is sure to read all the rest; 
and if there are any among our readers who have still to begin 
that pleasure, they will find their most agreeable companion for 
many a day in the descriptions by his imaginary hero, Raoul 
Dubois, of the changes of tree and flower through a twelve- 
month in the heart of a French rural estate, and in those which 
describe the author’s adventures in a paper canoe upon the River 
Arroux, whose scenery he has illustrated in the costlier edition 
with lovely etchings, but which he has etched in the prose 
descriptions of these pages so vividly that no one can fail to 
delight in them. 

The capital likeness of Mr. Hamerton which is prefixed to this 
volume will make him a still more friendly presence to many 
readers. 


The One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Foundation 
of the First Religious Society of Newburyport, originally the 
Third Parish of Newbury, celebrated October 20, 1875. New- 
buryport: W. H. Huse & Co. 


The proverbial dulness of antiquarian matters is aise falsified 
by this very interesting pamphlet, which contains, besides the 
thorough, instructive, and piquant oration by Amos Noyes, Esq., 
of the parish, a full account of the social festivities later in the 

15 
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day, and a genealogy of the Lowell family. Although one of 
the younger sisters in the company of old Massachusetts churches, 
the Newburyport society was right in thinking that a century and 
a half of life made a birthday worth celebrating; and the history 
is well worth telling, and found a chronicler who could tell it. 
In his entire sympathy with the “left wing” of Unitarianism, 
however, it seems to us that the orator is led into a depreciatory 
tone toward the former ministers of the parish who held different 
views, which constitutes a blemish on what would otherwise have 
been characterized by the real historical spirit. We are glad to 
see that in one point the Rev. Mr. May (whose closing ministry at 
Newburyport was happily not ended at the time of this festivity) 
supplemented an omission of the oration, in his after-dinner 
allusion to the labors of the Rev. Thomas B. Fox in the Sunday- 
school cause. It should be put on record, and the Newburyport 
society will with reason take special pride in the fact, that Mr. 
Fox is entitled to the honor of having been one of the chief 
pioneers in the methods and appliances of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, and that schools of all denominations through this country 
are now using, in ignorance of his connection with them, methods, 
on which, if there were a patent law for ideas, Mr. Fox would be 
receiving a handsome royalty. 


The Silent House. By E. P. Tenney. Boston: Congregational 
Publishing Society, Beacon Street. Price $1.00. 


This little volume of Meditations upon Death and Eternity is 
full of interest. The theme, which in the hand of an ordinary 
writer would become commonplace, if not tedious, is as fresh and 
suggestive when touched by Mr. Tenney’s pen, as if no one had 
ever written upon it before. Our forefathers were in the habit of 
having in their scanty libraries books which presented these 
solemn subjects often in very distressing ways, but still with 
religious power, and undoubtedly to edification. In his preface, 
Mr. Tenney alludes especially to the famous Meditations on Death, 
by Drelincourt, which DeFoe’s ghost-story helped mightily into 
circulation. In the vein which the old authors worked, but with a 
more modern spirit, full of the sense of the solemnity of the end 
and the hereafter, but with a more wholesome sense of the uses to 
which this life may be put, the Silent House opens five chapters 
entitled “ Building in the Dust,” “Near Home,” “The Dark Days,” 
“Searching for Light,” “The Light.” Mr. Tenney is an “ ortho- 
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dox” clergyman, and his book (as any true man’s must be) is 
colored by his doctrine; but not so that any Christian reader may 
not be edified and strengthened by it. His hope is well founded, 
“that these pages may be of service as a hand-book to those who 
are constantly called to the bedside of the dying, to minister at 
the burial of the dead, or to remind the living of those events 
which will so soon come to every man.” Their comforting lesson 
is well summed up in the closing sentence: “Our Christian faith 
writes the word ‘ Life’ in the place of ‘ Death.’” 


Tholuck’s Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the 
German by Robert Menzies, D.D. Second Edition. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

This is a rare book which has already been precious to many 
Christian hearts in the languages of Germany, France, Denmark, 
and Sweden. We have it now in our own tongue. The preface 
bespeaks our sympathy for the writer, apart from his reputation 
as a Biblical scholar and preacher. These devotional exercises 
were prepared in long winter hours of ill-health, when Prof, 
Tholuck was deprived of the use of his eyes. They are fragrant 
with the flowers of resignation, self-sacrifice, and aspiration. 
Each chapter is headed with a verse of Scripture and a few lines 
of poetry. Then come the devotional thoughts, closing often 
with another poetic contribution. These thoughts are not frag- 
mentary. They should not be read in a hurry. They are the 
expression of the profoundest religious emotions and wants of the 
writer, direct, pointed, and original, and cannot fail to meet the 
needs of Christian believers among us. When we recall the 
many Unitarian and Orthodox young men in America who have 
sat at the feet of the venerable Tholuck in Halle, we are sure this 
work has already been cordially received. M. P. L. 
The Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


With numerous Illustrations. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
1876. Centennial Edition. Price $1.00. 


The beloved poet of New England is here brought within the 
reach of even the poorest reader, in a complete edition of all his 
poems, clear in type, though double-columned, fair in form, and 
with pleasing illustrations. It is a wonder of cheapness, and will 
be found a travelling companion in many a summer wanderer’s 
trunk. May the time be far distant when the last complete 
edition of our sweet, pure singer shall be seen. 
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Poetry for Home and School. Selected and arranged by Anna 
C. Brackett and Ida M. Eliot. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1876. Price $1.75. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks 


& Co. 

The names of the accomplished and successful teachers who 
have compiled this choice volume warrant its excellence. It is an 
admirable collection, of which if a child should learn every word, 
memory would become indeed a treasure-house of only things 
worth remembering; and the arrangement, progressing from the 
poems fitted to a young child’s intelligence to those for maturer 
years, is excellent. The oversight must be accidental by which 
the authors have taken the same name for their collection which 
Mrs. Lowell made her own, twenty-five years ago; but it is to be 
regretted. The book itself will be found a friendly companion of 
travel and leisure by those who wish to have their chosen poet- 
ical favorites in a compact and attractive form. 


Of the Imitation of Christ. Four Books by Thomas 4 Kempis. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D. D., 
F.R.S. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1876. 

The ever fresh and immortal Jmitation here adds another to 
its already uncounted editions,— more than have been published 
of any other book ‘save the Scriptures alone. The form is con- 
venient, compact, and handsome; there is a good Index, and the 
introduction by the author of the popular Life of Christ is not 
out of place even in this golden book, being an excellent lecture 
given in London last year in a course of sermons by distinguished 
preachers on “Companions of the Devout Life.” 


Recent Theological German Literature. 


1. From Prague comes a work by Alfred Ludwig on the Veda, 
small in size, but full of matter, die philosuphischen und religioesen 
Anschauungen des Veda in threr Entwickelung. He exalts the 
Hindu Epic as one of the rare works which belong to all times 
and peoples. He treats it in four divisions: 1. The Veda in 
general. 2..Its view of the Creation, the World, and Man. 
3. The beginnings of the Vedantic philosophy. 4. Its proper 
theology, its doctrine of the gods, and their world. 

2. Ernest von Bunsen, in an octavo of 150 pages, essays to 
point out the coincidence and resemblance of the Hebrew with 
the various Pagan reckonings and dates. The title of his book 
is biblische Gleichzeitigkeiten oder ueberstimmende Zeitrechnung 
bei Babylonien, Assyrern, Aegyptern, und Hebraeern. English 
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readers of the works of- Rawlinson and Smith, and the articles 
of Sayce, are already familiar with the facts here collected. It is 
not often that the Germans borrow from England this kind of 
learning. 

3. The most concise notice of the book of Herr Albrecht 
Werfer on the Hebrew Poetry (dis Poesie der Bibel), is that it 
is solid, learned, and conscientious. That it supersedes other 
books on that large and inspiring theme, or that it is the work of 
a poet, is more than one dares to affirm. 

4. Kuenen, the Dutch professor, is one of the oracles whose 
word to many disciples is as law and Gospel. The first part of 
his last work de profeten on der Israel, just published, repeats 
and enlarges what he says about the prophets in his earlier work 
on the Religion of Israel. He gives the prophets a certain inspi- 
ration, not measuring, however, the amount of judgment and 
thought in their utterances; discusses the unfulfilled prophesies, 
the messianic meaning of the prophetic words, what they say of 
the Jewish fate and of the heathen disaster. He compares the 
Hebrew prophets with the Jewish Rischi. 

5. A more special work on messianic prophecies (die messian- 
ische Weissagung), is that of Edouard Riehm, in three parts: 
1. The origin of prophecy. 2. Its relation to its own time and 
condition. 3. Its relation to the future time. He finds some 
references to a Christ in the distance. The criticism of the 
record is not altogether scientific, nor are the difficulties removed. 

6. Another book on the same subject is that of Dr. E. Mueller, 
Parallelen zu den Messianischen Weissagungen und Typen des 
Altes Testaments aus dem hellenischen Alterthun, an attempt to 
identify Greek predictions with Hebrew, only moderately suc- 
cessful. The Greeks had no such Messiah in their hope as the 
Hebrews had, and the verbal similarities mislead. Such attempts 
are ingenious, but not convincing. 

7. Herr M. Kulischer, not daunted by so many failures, enters 
the field with another life of Jesus, Leben Jesu. It is a volume 
of moderate size, and does not tax patience severely. It will 
make no sensation, though it is a better book, probably, than some 
lives of Jesus by American writers which have “sold largely.” 

8. In spite of the endorsement of Popes and Councils, scholars 
question the trustworthiness of the Saint of Bethlehem as an 
interpreter of the Hebrew Scripture. Dr, Wilhelm Nowack pub- 
lishes a small volume of 60 pages (die Bedeutung des Hierony- 
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mus fiir die alttestamentriche Textkritik), in which careful exam- 
ination seems to show that the Septuagint and the Targums were 
called in to supply Jerome’s imperfect understanding of the 
Hebrew, and that he was biassed by the hints and prejudices of 
his Jewish teacher. The Holy Spirit often blundered in speaking 
by the mouth of the passionate monk. 

9. Felix Dahn, the well-known poet, song-writer, antiquary, 
dramatist, and general scholar, has brought out the first volume of 
a historical romance, of an epoch not often selected for this kind 
of writing. The scene is laid in the beginning of the Dark Ages, 
when the Goths were marauding in Italy, and sacking its cities. 
Diligent use of libraries gives the writer rich material. Zin 
Kampf am Rom is the title. 

10. And in the account of Tyre a8 Herr Hanz Prulz gives it in 
his Altes Pheenizien, there is not only antiquarian lore of ancient 
Tyre, but interesting detail of Tyre as the Crusaders saw it, and 
of its relation to the Venetian Republic. Tyre had its Church 
of St. Mark, almost as grand as those of Alexandria and Venice. 

11. Arabic as well as Christian sources, in manuscript as well 
as in print, have been drawn upon in the matter of Dr. Klimpe’s 
learned monograph, die Quellen zur Geschichte des vierten Kreuz- 
zuges. He rouses curiosity to learn more of these strange relig- 
ious insanities. 

12. A “night-piece of the fourteenth century” is what Richard 
Reinhard calls his short story der Tanz zum Tode. This is not a 
tale of the grotesque “Dance of Death” as it is painted on walls 
and bridges in Switzerland, but of the horrid burning of some 
poor Jews in Nordhausen in the year 1349, on the charge that 
they had brought in the black death by poisoning the wells in 
that city. The persecutors do not seem to have considered that 
the Jews were exposing their own lives in poisoning the water as 
well as in remaining to brave the plague. 

13. Everything about Martin Luther is interesting, and on this 
principle we may welcome the small and curious book of Jodokus 
Trutfetter, who was Luther’s teacher in Eisenach. 

14. Another humanist of the sixteenth century comes out in 
the person of the East Frieslander, Wilhelm Grapheus, whose 
patriotic Latin ode, written in 1557, has been translated by Dr. H. 
Babucke, with a life of the scholar in an Introduction. He calls 
his hero ein Lehrer aus dem Reformationszeitalter. 

15. An admirable work has been done by Herr E. Kantzsch, 
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and Herr A. Socin, in their exposure of the impositions of Shapira 
in his collections of pottery and inscriptions which the Russian 
government was cheated into buying (die Aechtheit der Moabitis- 
chen Altherthuemer geprueft). Socin points out the lies in the 
story of their discovery, and Kantzsch shows the imposition from 
an examination of the articles. 

16. Dr. von Schulte, an eminent Old Catholic, in a sharp tract 
(Der Celibatszwang und dessen Aufhebung gewuerdigt), thinks 
that the time has come to establish in the West the rule of the 
Greek Church, and allow priests to be married. Celibacy was not 
the original rule of the Church. 

17. From the Danish of Bishop Martensen, Herr T. Joergensen 
translates a work which has made some sensation, Socialismus 
und Christenthum. The bishop, of course, takes the Christian 
side, which is the side of unity and of mutual responsibility. 
Socialism, as he views it, in spite of its pretences, leads to individ- 
ualism, separates men, and is a system of selfishness. 

18. Can man be religious without God? Dr. Julius Dubois 
says yes! and thinks that he has proved it in his book, Das Leben 
ohne Gott, Untersuchungen ueber den ethischen Gehalt des 
Atheismus. Atheism, he thinks, is more reverent than theism 
more consistent, more comforting. Unbelievers are hypocritical 
when they use the word “God,” or seem to allow his being. 

19. The Germans are troubled, as we are, about the right 
method of Protestant worship. Herr Emil Zittel thinks it a great 
question “of the time” as well as of dispute (der Protestantische 
Gottesdienst in unserer Zeit). He insists that preaching is the 
most important thing, the sermon is more than the song, and that 
the congregation ought to sing and take part in the worship. 
The Church is responsible if the congregations fall off. He does 
not like Gothic architecture for Protestant churches. 

20. And Herr von der Goltz tries to show how a cultivated 
man may be devout, and how to reconcile learning with reverence. 
He answers the cavil that Christianity is hostile to human learn- 
ing. Bildung und Heiligung is the musical title of his sermon. 

21. Dream life, what is it? Johann Volkelt explains it in his 
book, die Traumphantasie, discussing the nature of dreams, their 
connection with bodily and spiritual states, and their value as 
revealing facts; and classifies dreams in a rather fantastic style. 
His book has fewer instances than the work of the Frenchman, 
Maury. 
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